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W e've set a high standard for ourselves here at Okemo Mountain. 

From the very beginning, we dreamed of a resort that would focus 
on all aspects of the total ski experience. We wanted to create 
the best trail system, the best lift system, and the best snowmaking 
system possible, then tie them all together with an unsurpassed level 
of service and friendliness. 

Weil, ten consecutive record seasons would indicate we've 
accomplished just that. And in the process we've created something else ... 
a new standard in the ski business. 

Over the last decade we've built ten new lifts, including this 
year's wonder... the world's fastest high speed detachable quad. We've 
continually expanded our snowmaking system, so that today it covers 
an incredible 95% of our vast and varied terrain. But our crowning 
achievement is what we cali "The Okemo Difference"... that special 
atmosphere that elevates great skiing to a great ski experience. 

We believe, slope for slope and smile for smile, we've madę 
Okemo Mountain the finest ski resort in New England. So go for the 
gold and discover "The Okemo Difference." 


OkemO 


MOUNTAIN 

YERMONT 





For free 68 page Okemo Magazine with lodging directory, ski week packages, 
and complete vacation planning information, cali (802) 228-4041 or write: 
Okemo Mountain, 809 Mountain Road, RFD #1, Ludlow, Yermont 05149 
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W hat A difference a year makes! In 1991, we were facing 
financial problems brought on by the recession, the ris- 
ing cost of publishing and mailing our magazine, and a 
variety of other factors. After long thought, consultation 
with our good and true Advisory Board, State Develop- 
ment Secretary Frank G. McDougall, and then-Gov. Richard A. 
Snelling, we decided that advertising was the step we needed to take. 

Today, a year later, we know that decision was the right decision. 
Vermont Life 's financial picture is brighter now than it has been for 
several years, and the futurę of the magazine is secure. The addition 
of advertising has also madę us stronger editorially, with features we 
simply did not carry before. 

Best of all, the large majority of our readership has accepted, and 
many have welcomed, the change.The mail is now morę than two-to- 
one in favor of the revamped Vermont Life, ads included. We read all 
your letters, we try to answer them all, and we are happy with the 
generał sense that we get: the Grand Old Magazine has passed another 
crisis and faces the futurę with renewed energy and vigor. 

There have been other changes as well. The last three issues of Ver- 
mont Life have been produced on our new system of Macintosh com- 
puters, and that shift to contemporary magazine production technol- 
ogy has madę us faster and morę flexible. 

And then there was the flood. As reported in our summer issue, 
downtown Montpelier was deluged in March, and Vermont Life es- 
caped by a whisker. We now have new editorial offices at 6 Baldwin 
Street, a higher and drier location just a few yards from the Vermont 
State House. We invite you to stop by our new ąuarters when you're 
in Montpelier. After all, you're family. That is one of the reasons this 
amazing year has turned out so well. 




Vermont Places 
In This Issue 

A. Mt. Mansfield, front cover 

B. Waitsfield, p. 60 

C. Poultney, p. 52 

D. South Shaftsbury, p. 18 

E. St. Johnsbury, p. 56 

F. Quechee, p. 76 

G. Manchester, p. 24 
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The best-selling Non-. 

Ultimate waxless versatility for IN 
OR OUT OF TRACK PERFORMANCE. 

The widebody Spirit: 

Best ski for off-track exploring 

ANO TOURING. 


The skis that ride quiet, 

SMOOTH AND CONSISTENT IN 
ALL CONDITIONS. ON-DEMAND 
WAXLESS PERFORMANCE - 
WITHOUT THE GRIND-THE- 
CEARS FEEL AND WASHBOARD 
NOISE COMMON TO OTHER 
WAXLESS SKIS. 


Winter’s TOO GOOD TO 
WASTE. JUMP START YOUR 

skiing with Trak. 


Trak - 
Best gripping, 

BEST GLIDING 
SKIS ON THE 
SNÓW. 


“I CAN RECOMMEND ONLY ONE.. .TOURING 

ski: the Trak Nova...Their waxless 

PATTERN |TrAK’s ASYMMETRIC OMNITRAK] 
GRIPS BETTER AND INTERFERES WITH GLIDE 
LESS THAN ANY OTHER fVE TRIED." 
OUTSIDE 


“OUR TESTERS WERE PLEASED -PLENTY OF GRIP AND GLIDE.” 

Cross Country Skier 

“Trak. . .the livelier skis in generał as well as the 

BETTER GRIPPING AND QUIETER BASE.” 

Speciality News 



DEALERS IH YOUR AREA CALL: 

1 - 800 - 869-3348 

Karmu USA. 55 Green Mountain Drive, 
Burlington, VT 05406 








Roderic B. Vitty 


Green Mountain 





The Old and the New 


A Gravestone 
For Ira Allen 

T he last years of Ira 
Allen were not happy 
ones. In 1804, he fled 
Vermont to avoid debtors' 
prison and went to 
Philadelphia, where he died 
in poverty a decade later. 
His body lay in an un- 
marked pauper's grave for 
nearly 100 years, until the 
cemetery where it rested 
was moved and Allen's re- 
mains were reinterred in 
another unmarked grave at 
the Free Quaker Graveyard, 
near Valley Forge. 

Vermonters now living 
in the Philadelphia area 
thought that was a shame. 
Ira Allen was, after all, one 
of the founders of Vermont, 
only slightly less promi¬ 
nent in the early years of 
the Green Mountain State 
than his larger-than-life 
brother, Ethan. He was a 
frontier wheeler-dealer and 
a hard bargainer, but a vi- 
sionary as well, and one of 
the founders of the Univer- 
sity of Yermont, where a 


statuę in his honor graces 
the campus today. 

Given all that, UVM 
alumni and other Vermon- 
ters in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania decided it was time 
that Ira got some posthu- 
mous respect. So they set 
about getting a proper 


memoriał for his grave. 

Conseąuently, last Octo- 
ber a modest Vermont gran- 
ite marker crafted and do- 
nated by Cochran Memori- 
als of Barre was placed at 



the cemetery, though ex- 
actly which grave is Allen's 
is unclear. Local officials 
erected a green-and-gold 
historical marker on 
Audubon Road, nearby. 
The marker notes Allen's 
"major role in establishing 
and defending an indepen¬ 
dent Vermont in 1777," and 
his role in founding UVM. 
He was, the marker notes 
appropriately, a "frontier 
entrepreneur." 

Donald A. 
Kidder of Lans- 
downe, Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the 
organizers of the 
campaign to 
honor Allen, 
said that friends 
of Vermont were deter- 
mined that Allen get the 
honor due him, even 
though it was nearly two 
centuries late. 

"We think that Ira under- 
stood the delay, and was 
probably right there to cele- 
brate with us," Kidder said. 


B olton logger Dave 
Fuller and his horses 
King and Ted, above, 
head toward the top of 
2,100-foot Irish Hill in 
Berlin last summer, haul- 
ing a 900-pound transmit- 
ter for PC Cellular of Yer¬ 
mont. The Montpelier cell¬ 


ular telephone firm found 
that Fuller's old Vermont 
technology could move its 
high-tech eąuipment up the 
steep, rocky trail better and 
morę cheaply than a motor- 
ized vehicle; it took all day, 
but King, Ted, and trans- 
mitter madę the climb. 


V ermonters are 
said to be taci- 
turn, and that 
may be true. Certainly 
the Waitsfield road 
crew madę a succinct 
but sweeping state- 
ment with the sign it 
placed along the 
rolling, frost-heaved 
East Warren Road last 
winter. "BUMP," it 
announced in large 
black let- 
ters. Be- 
low that 
it added 
matter- 
of-factly: 

"Next 

Four Miles." 



Point of Order: 

It's Larrabee's 
Point! 

T he exact spelling of 
place names is some- 
thing that can drive 
historians and copy editors 
mad. Not only are some 
spellings arbitrary, they 
have a tendency to change 
over time. 

We ran head-on into that 
tendency in our Autumn 
issue, when we spelled 
Larrabee's Point, in Shore- 
ham, with only one "R," 
which is the way it is 
spelled on the official State 
highway map and in our fa- 
vorite authority on such 
matters, Esther Swift's 



PC Cellular of Yermont 






















wonderful book, Vermont Place 
Names. 

However, we were ąuickly notified 
by the residents of that part of Addi- 
son County that Larrabee's Point is 
properly spelled with two "R's." 

Gena Teachout, co-owner of the 
Carillon, the tour boat that was the 
subject of our story, wrote to us with 
plenty of evidence: a copy of the sig- 
nature of John Larrabee, who settled 
Larrabee's Point; historical post cards ; 
and a photo taken in the late 1800s 
that showed a sign identifying Lar- 
rabee's Point, with the reąuisite num- 
ber of "R's" in letters two feet tali. 

We should have been embarrassed 
but, actually, we were pleased. It's 
good that Vermonters still care a great 
deal about the particulars of their par- 
ticular place. 

Here's to a point well taken! 

Marsh-Billings Estate 
Is National Park Site 

I t's official: Vermont has its first 
national park property. Federal leg- 
islation creating the Marsh-Billings 
National Historical Park in Wood- 
stock was signed last summer. 

Don't plan your visit yet, though; it 
is likely to be several years before the 
530-acre site will be open to the pub- 
lic. First, the National Park Service 
must put together use and manage- 
ment plans, a process that could take 
as long as three years, according to 
David Donath, director of the adjacent 
Billings Farm and Museum. In addi- 
tion, Laurance and Mary Rockefeller, 
who donated the property, will con- 
tinue to live there as long as they 
wish, and it is unlikely to be open to 
the public while they reside there. 

Plans cali for the Marsh-Billings Na¬ 
tional Historical Park to focus on the 
conservation work of its residents 
over the years: George Perkins Marsh, 
the nineteenth century Vermonter 
who is considered one of the founders 
of conservation in America; Frederick 
Billings, the railroad builder and busi¬ 
nessman who implemented Marsh's 
conservation ideas and was Mary 
Rockefeller's grandfather ; and the 
Rockefellers, who have been instru- 
mental in conservation and historie 
preservation efforts as distant as 



Von Bargen Style 


Many earrings become a part 
of her wardrobe but only 
a select few become a 
part of her life. 
3-dimensional 
earrings in 
lBk gold. 

To order, 
800-841-8820 


Von Bargen’s Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 

Church St.. Burlington, VT • Stratton Resort, VT • Spnnglield, VT 
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§ H E E L GARDNER ANAND 


* The Huntington Studio ♦ 

landscapes • portraits • commissions accepted • Limited edition prints 



Inspired by the Renaissance tradition of painting, Sheel specializes in 
captuńng light and emotion with accuracy and uitality. A natwe of Vermont, 
be euokes a nostalgie romanticism ofNew England through his realistic images. 


"Winrer Twilight in New England”, published from original oil painting by Sheel G. Anand. 
Printed on premium 100% cotton rag acid free paper, with seven color lithography. 
Edition limited to 450 hand signed and numbered fine art prints. 


TO RESERVE YOUR LIMITED EDITION PRINT PLEASE CALL 800 944-5211 
OR WRITE TO: SHEEL G. ANAND • HCR BOX 228A • RICHMOND, VT 05477 
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Pompanoosuc Mills 


Original Designs in Solid Hardwoods 
Showrooms: 

Hanover, Nashua, and Concord, NH; East Thetford and Burlington, VT 
Cambridge, MA; West Hartford and Westport, CT 
For free color catalog & mail order information cali 800-841-6671 


FINE AKT PRIN15 


LIMITED EDITION 


LUTLE ROCK POND 
250S/N 
24” x 171/4" 


From bursting colors at Linie Rock 
Pondl to tali retlections showcased 
in a beaver pond , the moods and 
spirits of Vermont are captured 
through the lithographs of 
Christopher Belnap. These and 
other limited edition prints are 
aiailable from The Belnap Callery. 

Write for your fuli color catalog. 
Woodchuck HilL P.O. Box 232 
Arlington , VT 05250 


GALLERY 


POST BOY 


Grand Teton National Park and as 
close as across the road, at Billings 
Farm and Museum. 

Snelling Memoriał 
Center Planned 

W hen he considered policy 
ąuestions, the late Gov. 
Richard A. Snelling was a 
stickler for the facts, so it seems ap- 
propriate that, as a memoriał to 
Snelling, who died of a heart attack in 
August of 1991, a group of prominent 
Vermonters is organizing a research 
center to examine governmental pol¬ 
icy issues. 

The center, which may be located 
at the University of Vermont, would 
bring academic rigor to the study of is¬ 
sues that often perplex politicians and 
administrators. 

"The underlying role of the center 
is to restore people's faith in govern- 
ment," said Mollie Beattie, a former 
State environmental official who is 
among those leading the effort. "Our 
hope is that by casting factual light on 
the issues facing government, we'll be 
able to help citizens understand the 
options that are open to them." 

Such information might help dispel 
some of the malaise that now affects 
governmental decisions. "It's a little 
like the school bus is broken down 
and we're all yelling at the driver," 
Beattie said. "When what we really 
need is to get out and look under the 
hood." 

Planners of the Richard A. Snelling 
Center, designed to offer a forum for 
"looking under the hood" of govern- 
ment, need to raise $5 million to sup- 
port the center. Tentative plans cali 
for programs to start next fali. 


U P D A T E : 


The Wolcott Children's Ballet had 

had many successes when we reported 
on the group [VL, Winter 1991], but its 
futurę was in doubt because June Gor- 
ton, its founder and leader, had suf- 
fered a stroke. As this winter's dance 
season begins, things look brighter: 
June Gorton is home and continuing 
to recuperate, and the parents and 
children whom she has inspired are 
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continuing the ballet company. They 
have hired Dianna Cuatto, an experi- 
enced dancer and instructor from 
Utah, to teach dance and prepare for 
the group's annual spring perfor¬ 
mance. For morę information, contact 
Dianna Cuatto at (802) 888-4983. 

• 

When we covered computer-assisted 
businesses [VL, Spring 1992], Maya 
Computer was growing in leaps and 
bounds. But, like many start-up com- 
panies, Maya, which sold Computer 
eąuipment over the telephone from 
its Waitsfield headąuarters, grew too 
fast. The company, which once em- 
ployed morę than 30 and had sales of 
$10 million, sold off its inventory last 
July to pay creditors. 

Now, however, with new backers, 
many of the same people who oper- 
ated Maya have formed a new com¬ 
pany, Maya Computer 2.0, Inc., and 
are in business again near the covered 
bridge in Waitsfield, which goes to 
show, again, that things change fast in 
the Computer world. 

• 

If you enjoyed the photo story "Log- 
ging with Horses" [VL, Summer 1991], 
you were not alone. The judges at the 
1992 Regional Publishers Association 
conference awarded Vermont Life and 
Burlington photographer Glenn Rus¬ 
sell a silver award in the Best Photo 
Essay category for the article. It was 
the second for Russell, whose "Circus 
Smirkus" [Summer 1989] won a silver 
award that year. Vermont Life also 
won RPA awards of merit for its En¬ 
gagement Book and for John Elder's 
essay on the return of the peregrine 
falcon to Vermont's mountains [VL, 
Autumn 1991]. 

• 

Although Vermonters always figurę in 
the Winter Olympics, the State was 
well represented at last summer's 
Barcelona games. Douglas Burden, 
Pawlet, won a silver medal in rowing 
(sweep fours without coxswain) ; Ser- 
ena Eddy-Moulton, Middlebury, was 
fifth in the ąuadruple sculls (rowing); 
eąuestrian Carol Lavell, Fairfax, won a 
bronze medal for her performance in 
team dressage and was sixth in indi- 
vidual dressage; Judi St. Hilaire, a Lyn- 
don Institute and University of Ver- 
mont graduate, finished eighth in the 
women's 10,000 meters. 


The Sugarbush Chamber of Commerce 

Welcomes You! 


In the heart of the glorious 
Green Mountains of Vermont 
there'samagicalvalley, where 
the the towns are quaint, the 
mountains are tali, attractions 
and activities are endless and 
the beauty astounds you. 



Over 150 kilometers of Cross Country Ski Trails, plus access to the 
Catamount Trail System. Downhill Skiing at Three Locations and World 
Class Shopping and Dining, with Accommodations from Trailside 
Condominiums to Country Inns and Motel Lodging. 


SUGARBUSH 



FOR LODGING 
AND AREA 
INFORMATION 
CALL THE 24 HOUR 
INFORMATION CENTER 

l-800-82-VISIT 

Pa,d for in part by Stale of VI Funds Don'! leaye home without it. 8 
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BUMPER TO BUMPER 
IN GRAFTON 


Oh, we have traffic jams in Grafion all right, though not the kind you’re 
probably used to. The problem is those dam sheep, they only have one 
speed. Not that anyone really minds. We figurę half the point of being 
in Grafion is not needing to get any place else in a hurry, and 
our guests agree. 

-o- 

For Morę Information about Grafton, contact 
The OLD TaYERN AT Grafton, P.O. BOX 9 VL 05146 802/843-2231 
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You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 



What kind of new home do you see yourself 

in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
vacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, it's as easy as can be. 

Here's how to begin. 

For all the plans, I 

ideas and advice you 

need to get started, ^ s . 

just write or cali for 
our $15 design 
portfolio (VISA® and 
MasterCard® 
accepted). We'll take 
care of the rest. 

Dealer incjuires iiwiled. 



% 

j? 

H 
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TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

Timberpeg East, Inc. Box 1500 VL4, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 


Take a peek at our 
newest storę! 


ONEEDA 


STORĘ 


iw lock nur irurs an' 


VAN HEUSEN* 

D i R i C T ' 




, T The 
Yermont 
TeddyBear 
Company 

Factory storę & tours 


INTRODUCING! 


Our newest storę, Crafts in Common, 
features Vermont’s finest crafters in one 
convenient location. Yisit Chapters 
Bookstore & Cafe and The Vermont Teddy 
Bear Company. Then save 20-70% at 
Van Heusen Direct, Oneida Silver and 
the Bass Shoe Outlet. 


Factory storę & tours - , y_ 


Outlet Stores 
At The Vermont 
Teddy Bear Common 

f Jj) 
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LETTERS 


South-By-South-Central 
To the editor: 

Congratulations! You do know 
where the Southern part of Vermont 
is! Let's have morę! 

Flo Cristofolini 
Whitingham, Vermont 

Thanks for your comment on our article j 
about “The South-Central Kingdom” in | 
the Autumn 1992 issue. In our current is- I 
sue, see “Saving the Taconics,” page 24, 
and “The Gully Years,” page 18. —Editor 

To the editor: 

I can't tell you how glad I am to be 
on your mailing list again. I read the 
Autumn issue from cover to cover. 
The photography is better than ever, 
although it was always first-class. I 
found the article "South-by-South 
Central" particularly interesting. Back 
in 1924-1928, as an enthusiastic Uni- j 
tarian Rowe camper, one of the high- 
lights of each year was a trip (in the 
camp truck) to see the new dam, the 
Glory Hole and Lakę Sadawga. Just re- 
cently we drove up into that area, go- I 
ing through many of the towns men- 
tioned and glorying in the lush beauty ! 
of the countryside. 

Helen B. Parsons 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Dowsing 
To the editor: 

I particularly enjoyed the article 5 
"New Age Dowsing" in your fali is- I 
sue. For many years my parents hosted 
an annual Fourth of July cookout on j 
their hilltop in Belmont. One year I 
they invited an Old Age dowser (one I 
of the older members of one of the 1 
older Belmont families) to attend. 
They hoped he could help them locate ] 
a promising spot to drill through their 
granite outcrop for a much-needed 
new artesian well. Skeptically, my 
brothers and I joined the quest with 
stripped sapling Y-branches whose 
downward tugs converted us to belief. 

Until I read your article, I was un- 
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aware of intangible dowsing. But in 
my short story "Aaron's Rod" the fic- 
tional trickle waiting to be dowsed 
erupted like a geyser into the intangi¬ 
ble realm of the imaginative possible. 
Your article, therefore, resonated to 
my intuition as a story-teller. New 
Age, Old Age — for both, dowsing de- 
pends on faith. The two fronts of ASD 
which continue to wagę battle are 
both admitting the irrational under- 
world. It's a just war. 

Joan Connor 
Essex, Connecticut 

Franklin County Directions 
To the editor: 

Wonderful. 

The article by Jules Older "Touring 
Franklin County" in the Autumn is- 
sue reads: "The most awe-inspiring 
way into Franklin County is on Ver- 
mont Route 108. Barely two lanes 
wide, mostly unpaved and closed in 
winter, 108 snakes west from Route 
100 at Lowell through the spectacular 
gateway to Franklin County, Hazen's 
Notch." 

Wonderful. 

I had enough trouble when the dri- 
ver of the company's largest size mov- 
ing van decided to ignore the direc¬ 
tions to our house on Route 108, and, 
seeing a Route 108 sign in Stowe, de¬ 
cided to take it. No one knows how 
he got the van to the top of Smuggler's 
Notch, much less how he turned it 
around up there after deciding to fol¬ 
io w directions after all — but I am 
glad he was coming from the south 
and not from the east with your maga- 
zine in hand, reading about how Route 
108 would take him through that 
"awe-inspiring" way through Hazen's 
Notch. 

For shame. 

Virginia Thomas 
Bakersfield, Vermont 

Thanks, Virginia. As you and several other 
readeis have pointed out, our Franklin 
County tour erroneously stated that Route 
108 goes through Hazen’s Notch. That 
honor actually belongs to Route 58; Route 
108 is the steep, narrow, and winding road 
that goes up and over Smugglefs Notch in 
Stowe — unless you are driving a moving 
van, in which case it won’t take you any- 
where but into trouble. —Editor 

To the editor: 

I enjoyed your article on Franklin 



Mountain High 
Vermont’s favorite 
source for quality hand- 
crafts is proud to offer a 
classic bracelet design 
from 

crafted in 14kt gold or 
sterling silver. Three sizes 
available and guaranteed 
for life. To order by 
phone or receive our 
brochure cali 
800'524'7010 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. EST. When in 
Vermont be surę to visit 
our galleries which 
feature over 100 artisans. 


American Craft Gallery 
20 central st., woodstock, VT the marketplace, ludlow VT 

802-228-5216 • visa, mastercard, american express • 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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ANICHINI 

The most exquisite collection 
of imported linens, lace 
and textiles in the 
world. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Where prices are a fraction 
of retail. Find luxury at 
its affordable best in 
the Powerhouse 
Mail, Exit 20 
off 1-89. 

ANICHINI OUTLET 

The Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon, NH 
603.298.8656 




Open 10:00-9:00 
Monday-Saturday 
12:00-5:00 Sunday 
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Jas. Becker 

CAB1NETMAKER 


Hand madę custom, rcproduction, 
and original design furniture 
crafted in a variety of woods 
and finishes to suit your 
needs and desires. 


Jas Becker Cabinetmaker, Inc. 
A Street PO. box 802 
Wilder, Vermont 05088 
802 295-7004 


Brochure Available 
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The Termont Conitr; Storę* 

he centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
Vermont Country Storę ."Vermont Life. 

A Visit You'll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village of Weston. Our sec- 
ond storę with the popular catalog bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off of 
1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 
find products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers and floursack towels 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 
remember long after you get home. 

We've Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 

Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Vermont Life. For almost 
50 years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 





OUR STORES: 


Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our original storę. 

Also the Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 


Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Yisit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 


□ SEND FREE CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę * 
927 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 
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LETTERS 


County in the Autumn issue. I lived 
part of my boyhood (1913 to 1923) in 
the village of Franklin and firsthand 
stories of the Fenian Raids were 
thrillers. 

The finał paragraph in your article 
about the lack of directional signs, hit 
a sore spot. 

In August, my daughter and I set 
out from St. Albans to go to the North 
Fairfield Cemetery. I knew if I could 
find President Arthur's birthplace, I 
could find the cemetery. 

We drove around for a long time and 
finally got directions to the Presi- 
dent's birthplace. We only saw one lit- 
tle sign that pointed the direction and 
at the intersection of the dirt roads 
that we had been told to look for there 
was no sign. Luckily, I madę a left- 
hand turn and was at the cemetery. 

Thanks for the advice to get a road 
map from the St. Albans Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I will, the next 
time. 

Ellis Foster Hull 
Allentown, New Jersey 


Thanks 
To the editor: 

I have just renewed my subscription 
to your wonderful magazine! I have 
enjoyed it for years. We come to your 
spectacular State once a year but 
somehow your magazine fills the rest 
of the year. 

We miss the four seasons, or at least 
two distinct ones. Your magazine can 
take us there with just a flip of the 
page. Some of your photos are so great 
I have them framed. Keep up the great 
work and I will continue to subscribe. 
Kenneth M. Keefer 
Melbourne, Florida 

To the editor: 

It's impossible to describe how 
much getting your magazine means to 
a native Vermonter temporarily ma- 
rooned in Southern California. 

Vermont Life is one of the few rays 
of sunshine burning through the 
greater Los Angeles smog. 

The only thing I look forward to 
morę than each new issue is the day 
when I can leave earthąuakes and traf- 
fic jams behind and return to the 
Green Mountains of my home State. 
Jeb Heaney 
Anaheim, California 
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SIMON 


P E A R C E 


Located in the historie Mili in Quechee, 
Vermont,just 15 minutes from Woodstock. 
Simon Pearce Restaurant is renowned 
for taking only the best ingredients 
and preparing them carefully but simply. 
Remarked GOURMET, “With so lovely a view, 
one rarely finds such good food." Lunch and 
dii mer are served daily overlooking the 
Ottauąuechee River and its covered bridge. 

Join us for one of Vermont’s 
finest dining experiences. 
For reservations, please cali 
802-295-1470. 






mm ? 

iii11 a 



The tableware at Simon Pearce Restaurant ineludes liand- 
blown, hand-finished glass, designed by Simon Pearce and 
produced at The Mili in Quechee. Downstairs, yisitors can 
observe teams of glassblowers or see a potter working on the 
wheel. Upstairs, the glass and pottery are sold alongside 
handmade furniture, baskets and Irish linens, tweeds, sweaters 
and 1‘ine leather goods. To reąuest our glass catalog ($3) or our 
pottery catalog ($2), please write us at the address below. And 
w hen youTe in the area, stop in and see us. We’re open daily. 
802-295-2711. 


SIMON PEARCE 


rhe Mili, Box L, Quechee Vermont 05059 
Other Stores: 

500 Park Ave, Entrance on 59th, NYC 
Bleecker Street, NYC • Westport, ( T 
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Green Mountain 



Grafts To Warm 
The Winter Nights 



By Elaine Keen Harrington 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


problem of cold feet. Her whimsical 
interpretations of traditional folk art 
motifs (cows doiTt just chew their 
cuds; they jump over the 
moon, hooves spread 
wide) are fun to look at 
and demand touching. 

Red Clover Rugs are 
madę of pure three-ply 
woolen yarns (she uses 
morę than 350 colors), 
hooked with a punch 
needle into a sturdy cot- 
ton monk's cloth back- 
ing. A single strand of 
yarn is worked up and 
down, creating dense 
loops on the top side of 
the rug. Oxford designs, 
produces, and sells fin- 
ished rugs, but she also 
provides options for the 
do-it-yourselfer. 

Her work is available 
as completed rugs or as 
patterns, and many rugs 
come in a kit. A brief 
stint at the hooking 
frame with Oxford 
should convince most 
visitors how relaxing and 


Left, mapie pencil-post bed 
and night table by Matthew 
Burak; rug by Red Clover 
Rugs; yuilts by Mary K. 
Ryan; lamp by Mountaine 
Meadows Pottery; doli by 
Barbara Bailey, Bamet. 


Y ermont craftspeople tend to- 
ward the practical. In their 
craftwork, they balance the 
functional and 
the aesthetic by turning 
out items designed to 
mock the deep snows of 
winter and keep body, bed 
and household warm. 

Perhaps interest in 
these crafts derives from 
the rhythms of an agricul- 
tural society. A farm fam- 
ily would only have time 
for making handsome 
items during the long 
winter evenings when the 
harvest had been gath- 
ered. And while the winds 
howled, before the days of 
R-24 insulation, the 
things they were inspired 
to produce might well 
have been rugs, coverlets, 
mittens, socks, or ąuilts. 

So, as we ease into that 
season of longer, colder 
nights, let us consider 
sturdy but elegant Ver- 
mont-made furniture and 
vibrant, handmade tex- 
tiles to ensure a good 
night's sleep. 


Red Cloyer Rugs 


Amy Oxford's rugs ad- 
dress the basie winter 
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absorbing this craft can be. 

Oxford is a hard-working teacher. 
She is only 32 but by her count has in- 
troduced morę than 4,000 people to 
rug hooking. She began malcing rugs 
for McAdoo Rugs in Bennington and 
then moved on to establish her own 
business. After home shops in Monk- 
ton and Bristol, she is now resident 
fiber artist at Frog Hollow State Craft 
Center in Middlebury. Red Clover 
Rugs employs six rug hookers and has 
a thriving mail order business. The 
shop also helps fulfill Frog Hollow's 
teaching mission, providing tours, 
demonstrations, school visits, and 
classes. 

The fluidity of rug hooking and the 
chance to design freely in a textile 
medium attract both Oxford and her 
students. "You give people the free- 
dom to say it's okay to draw and have 
it be primitive and not have it be 
something that meets anybody's ex- 
pectation, // she says. "I enjoy doing 
that for people." 

Not all her rugs become public, 
with patterns and lcits. She also does 
special commissions and her "own" 
rugs for art shows. "My dream is to 
make one-of-a-kind gallery rugs," she 
said. 

"Dayflight," a 52-by-60-inch pastel, 
portrays a tiny, serene Vermont vil- 
lage dominated by three children on a 
large lavender horse, flying high over 
the white steeple and mountains. The 
sky is energized by the spirals Oxford 
often uses to fili celestial space. She 
meant for this rug to be a uniąue 
work, but later agreed to turn it into a 
kit for a determined student. 

Oxford's half-circle "Reindeer Wel- 
come" is rich in reds and greens, with 
a graceful, flying, sand-colored 
ąuadruped (not many of them are 
earthbound, it seems). Two doves fol¬ 
io w the reindeer, as the night sky 
pulses with luxuriant swirls. 

Children's literaturę, dreams, na¬ 
turę, and antiąue rugs are all design 
sources for Oxford, but "color inspires 
me first." 

She recently was chosen over other 
nationally known rugmakers to pro- 
duce adaptations of rugs from the 
Shelburne Museum's extensive collec- 
tion of early American textiles. One of 
these, "The Hen with Basket of Eggs," 
features a huge chicken walking along 





DRIED PEONY WREATH 18” 

Fully Guaranteed $63 ppd MC/Visa/check/m.o. 
Andree Frazier Dried Flowers, RD#1 Roxbury Vermont 05669 
802-485-6656 

Color brochurc $2 refundciblc 


VERMONT 

KAM) CHA} TI D 

yOUALTTy 
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? M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 


BURLINGTON_MANCHESTER_Ml D D L E B U R Y 


C o m e 



2' x 3' 100% wool on Monk's Cloth 

Adaptation of Antigue hooked rug C.1910 


D i s c o v e r ... 

The work of over 300 of Vermonfs 

finest craftspeople & artisfs 
is on display 
af our three Galleries. 


GRAZING COWS & SHEEP (detali) 

by 

Resident Artist AMY OXFORD 
owner RED CLOVER RUGS 
2 Mill Street • Middlebury, VT 05753 

1-800-858-9276 


on The marketplace at The equinox frog hollow 

85 Church Street Historie Route 7-A 1 Mili Street 

Burlington, VT 05401 Manchester, VT 052541 Midcllebury, VT 05753 
(802)863-6458 (802) 362-3321 (802)388-3177 
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Vermont’s 

Fountain of Youth 



See Something 
400,000,000 
Years Old 



Being RębomL 


The Sculpting Studio at the 
Vermont Marble Exhibit is 
just one of morę than 100 ex- 
citing displays and exhibits at 
the World’s Largest Marble 
Museum 



Main Street in Historie Proctor, Vermont 
Open Daily 9-5:30 
(802) 459-3311 Ext. 436 

_ Eactory Storę _ 

Open Daily 
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The 
Bowl Mili 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


EREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MIII 

Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 


Route 100 
Granville Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-800-767-4711 
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j50,000 candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 



KAST ARLINGTON, YERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 
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Christmas Ornaments 

personalized for any occasion 



$35.00 complete 
Hand Blown Hand Marked 
David Gorman 
PO 282 (VL) 
Nellysford, VA 22958 
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|Pre-Cut Patchwork 

Quilt Kits! 

We have many beautiful quilt designs in 
easy-to-sew &time-saving, pre-cut kit 
form. Starter kits you can sew in an 
evening! Please send $2 for 56 page color 
catalog package, including 100% cotton 
sample swatches & 20% Savings offer. 


o 


Hearthside Quilts, Dept. 79212 [*T| 

Shelburne, VT 05482-0429 
□ YES! Please send color catalog, swatches 
& 20% Savings offer. $2 is enclosed. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State _Zip_ 
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ARTISANS 


a path to a house. Smoke from the 
two chimneys in the scene blows one 
way while a flag blows in the opposite 
direction. 

• 

Red Clover Rugs is located at Star 
Mili, Frog Hollow, 2 Mili Street, Mid- 
dlebury, and is open from 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Priced as a finished rug, as a 
kit, and as a pattern (with wool not in- 
cluded), "Reindeer Welcome" is $420, 
$169, or $29.95. Round 13-inch chair 
pads, in many patterns, are $79, $47, 
or $9.95. "The Cow Jumped Over the 
Moon," a 27-by-40-inch oval, is $560, 
$239, or $29.95. A catalog of supplies 
and 125 patterns (including 24 from 
the Shelburne Museum Collection) is 
available for $3 by calling (800) 858- 
YARN (9276) or (802) 388-0872. 

Matthew Burak, 

Furniture Maker 


Matthew Burak studies closely the 
great furniture makers of 18th and 
19th century America and England, 
and then makes their work his own. 
Even though his Bibie is Wallace Nut- 
ting's Furniture Treasury (especially 
the section from 1700 to 1810), Burak 
is a creator, not an imitator. 

"Our designs are not exact dupli- 
cates of a piece we find," says Burak. 
"They are my interpretation of an era 
— of a number of antiąue pieces I 
have seen." 

While maintaining traditional 
methods of joinery and finishing, Bu¬ 
rak adapts elements from the William 
and Mary, Chippendale, and Heppel- 
white periods for modern use. Noth- 
ing is added to a piece haphazardly — 
even the smallest detail of molding 
has its historical grounding. 

A tiger mapie pencil-post bed has its 
roots circa 1800 but also has iron 
hooks to carry a modern boxspring 
and is ąueen-sized. Today's owner 
may put a lacy decorative canopy on 
this bed, but its spare posts were origi- 
nally built to hołd the draperies 
needed to provide warmth and privacy 
in tiny, freezing cabins, said Burak. 
The Heppelwhite finials and head- 
board are also authentic. 

A large Burak desk is derivative of 
the William and Mary period (late 
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1600s to early 1700s), featuring re- 
verse vase turnings on the legs and 
thumbnail molding. But Burak has 
added an attractive gallery, the box of 
"pigeonholes" that helps one sort 
modem desk clutter. 

Burak selects the same woods that 
were used in antiąue furniture — 
cherry, tiger mapie, yellow birch, and 
pine. He and five cabinetmakers pro- 
duce a linę of furniture that includes 
the pencil-post bed and various chests, 
along with tables, chairs, large step- 
back hutches and comer cabinets. 

They carefully cut all pieces and 
joints and then assemble them in a 
hillside workshop outside Danville 
village. 

Hand-planing is an important part 
of the process, providing a delicate 
scalloping effect. "It's subtle but it's 
important," says Burak, looking at a 
finished table. "The way that piece re- 
flects light is much different than one 
not worked by hand." 

His craftsmen can sharpen a hand 
piane and smooth a surface as fast as 
anyone with an electric sander, he 
says. 

Burak does all design and oversees 
manufacturing; his wife, Cheryl, is in- 
volved in bookkeeping and retail. Vita 
Sbarra decorates the showroom, re- 
cently opened on Route 2 in a restored 
18th century farmhouse, and works 
with Wholesale accounts. 

• 

The pencil-post bed, in tiger mapie 
and ąueen-sized, costs $1,595. (A sin¬ 
gle pencil-post bed in cherry is $1,295.) 
Mirrors in tiger mapie and cherry are 
$125 and $105, respectively. Four- 
drawer chests rangę from $1,595 to 
$1,795. 

Hours are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., closed 
Mondays. For morę information or a 
brochure, cali (802) 748-9378. 


Mary K. Ryan, 

Quilter 

Precision piecing and rich-hued Is- 
lamic-influenced design mark the 
work of master ąuilter Mary K. Ryan 
of Rutland. Another artisan who de- 
lights in sharing her craft, Ryan 
teaches at prestigious ąuilt shows, in- 
cluding the Yermont Quilt Festival 



SUMMERTIME MOOS 


Dream of summer while keeping 
tabs on the tempera¬ 
turę with Woody 
Jacksohs Holstein 
Thermometer. 
$19 ppd. 12"D 
Visa/MC or 
Check: 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


HOLY COW 
INC. PO Box 
906L Middlebury, 
Yermont 05753 
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H E I R L O O M 



Handcrafted Elegance 
Hardwood Turned Bowls & Trays. 
Write for our brochure & catalog list 
or cali 802-985-3742 

k 1§vVOpDBURY 

^ %oodenware 

P.O. Box 303 • Shelburne, VT 05482 
Circle Reader Service Number 172 



Announcing! The Yermont Sleigh 

Danforth Pewterers 1992 Feature Ornament 
Fine Handcrafted Pewter (measures 2"h. x 2 7/8" w.) 
Write: Danforth Pewterers 
P.O. Box 828 Middlebury, VT 05753 or 

Cali Toll Free (800)222-5260 FREE CATALOG! 
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Great and Smali Creations 

Limited edition signed sculptures by 
Nancy E. Schade 
Art, an essential. 


The Torso 

Bronze on walnut base 
12"h x 5"w $850 ppd 
(in VT add 5% tax) 
a lovely piece for table, desk 
or a gentleman* dresser. 
Visa/MC orders cali 
802472-5471 we will gladly 
return your cali, or send 
check or money order to: 
Nancy E. Schade 
RD/I Box 1141 
Hardwick, VT 05841 
Photo available on request. 
For inquiries or custom 
orders cali 802-472-5471 



The Middlebury College 
Museum of Art 
1992-1993 Exhibitions 



Stuart Davis, Detail Study No. 1 
(For Package Deal) , 1956. 

Gouache on paper, 13 x 9-1/2 
in. Collection of Leo S. 

Guthman, Chicago. Photo 
courtesy AFA. 

The Prints of Wayne Thiebaud* 

October 11-December 6: Johnson Galleiy 

BodyStories 
October 11—December 6 

American Painting and Sculpture from 
the Collecdons of Alumni and Friends 
October 11-December 22 

19th-Century Painting and Sculpture 
from the Permanent Collection 
October 11—ongoing: Cerf Gallery 

20th-Century Painting and Sculpture 
from the Permanent Collection 
October 11-ongoing: Ouerbrook Galleiy 

Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates: 
Concepts and Buildings 
January 10-March 7: Johnson Galleiy 

The Drawings of Stuart Davis: The 
Amazing Continuity* 

March 30-Mciy 2: Johnson Gallery 

The Book as Art: 1960 to Now 
March 30-May 2 

25th Annual Student Exhibition 
May 18-June 6 

Richard Estes: The Complete Prints* 

May 18-July 25: Johnson Gallery 

J. Pindyck Miller ’60: Sculpture and Wall 
Reliefs, 1972-1992 
May 18-July 25 

*This exhibition is organ ized and circulated by The 
American Federation of Arts. Il is a project of ART 
ACCESS . a program of the AFA with major support from 
the Lila Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund. 

Hours: Tuesday through Friday, 

10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday, 
Noon-5:00 p.m. 

Additional hours during the 
academic year: Thursday, 
5:00-8:00 p.m. 

Closed Monday, all College 
holidays, and between 
Christmas and New Year’s 

Location: Center for the Arts 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
Tel. (802) 388-3711, ext. 5007 
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Matthew Burak 
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Available in these fine showrooms: 

The Dovetail, Avon, CT 
203-678-7137 


The Craft Sampler Fine Furniture, 
Stowe, VT 
802-253-5094 


New England Historical Connection, 
Wilton, CT 
203-761-8646 

Matthew Burak Period Reproduction 
P.O. Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 
802-684-2156 


Catalog - $5 (or pick one up at your nearest showroom) 
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Once upon a time... 


group of dedicated bear people came together 
/ 1 with just one goal: 

j ^ to make the best bears in the world —and make 
them in America! And to do that, we created 
the Vermont Teddy Bear Company and built our special 
‘bearworks’ in Vermont. Ali of our bears are madę 
using only American fabric and parts, with love & care 
and attention to the smallest detail. 

10 years later, we are still on our quest. Having madę 
many classic bears along the way— from our 
15" jointed plush bears to our 25" signed 
limited-edition mohair bears. And sińce 
teddy bears are friends forever, we 
unconditionally guarantee our bears • I 
for life! Because we believe in what 
we are doing, every bear is a gift 
ffom the heart. 

Join our quest for the classic tm 
teddy bear. Cali P80(T829'BEAR. 

Or come and tour our magical ‘bearworks’ 
when youre up this way. 







COMPANY 

2031 Shelburne Road* Shelburne, Yermont 05482 • 1-800-829-BEAR 
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each July in Northfield, and markets 
11 of her own pattems. 

She has gamered top honors in ąuilt- 
ing circles and her ąuilts are featured 
on calendars, her techniąues in nu- 
merous publications. But she is gener- 
ous with her talents. She designed 
"Paramount Stars" as a fundraiser 
ąuilt for Rutland's Paramount Theater 
in 1990, and has created the presti- 
gious raffle ąuilt for the Northfield 
festival. 

"Marine^s Compass" is a fresh in- 
terpretation of a 200-year-old motif 
that shows off Ryan's technical skills 
in drafting and piecing. Worked in 
blues on an off-white background, the 
ąuilt features a 16-inch "compass" 
with three layers of points that seem 
to rise from the center, along with a 
lively border of smaller points. It was 
chosen for national ads by a ąuilt bat- 
ting company, and Ryan is currently 
treating herself to a hand-pieced one 
for her home. 

Islamie art influences Ryan both in 
the fabrics she chooses and in her de¬ 
sign. A former teacher, she began 
looking to the Middle East for textile 
inspiration after taking a seminar in 
color and design at Vassar in 1979. 

Ryan creates some of her own fab¬ 
rics, using a marbleizing process. "I 
enjoy taking a printed fabric apart and 
putting it back together in a kaleido- 
scope effect," she says. Fier "Legend of 
Isfahan" does this to good effect, in a 
rich mixture of maroons, blues and 
reds. Detail is important — one 3.5- 
inch circle is assembled from 40 tiny 
pieces of fabric! 

There is no such thing as too much 
ąuilting. Ryan and Jan Snelling, own- 
ers of The Vermont Patchworks, a 
ąuilting supply shop in Shrewsbury, 
even put on "get-away" weekends for 
hard-core ąuilters during the summer 
and fali. (Snelling and Ryan also help 
each other with some commission 
work.) 

Mary K. Ryan patterns are ex- 
tremely detailed, unlike other pat¬ 
terns, which often include only little 
templates with a photo of a ąuilt. 
Ryan uses lots of graphics to bring the 
ąuilter step-by-step through the intri- 
cate piecing process her designs de- 
mand. Having been a teacher helps 
her explain things, she says. Her goal 
is to produce and market two new pat- 
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Arts and Crafts Marketplace 





A Cooperatiw 
Craft Gallery 
Featuring WermonFs 
Finest Craftspeople. 

89 Main Street, City Center 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
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Solid Cherry Furniture - Designs 
without pretense, crafted with integri- 
ty, finished with a genuine hand- 
rubbed lustre for generations of use 
and appreciation. Send $1.00 for 
brochure. Shop visits by appointment. 

Edward L. Allen, Green Mountain 
Woodworking, RD3 Box 774, Leno 
Lane, Middlebury, Vermont 05753 - 
(802) 388-9274 



Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


“We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square ; Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sat 10-5 
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terns each year. 

Quilters from all over, including 
one from Australia, have sent Ryan 
photos of their efforts to produce "Star 
of Shiraz," a 12-pointed star with a 
fancy hexagonal border. "I'm delighted 
when they take liberties and do their 
own thing," she says. 

• 

Ryan's patterns cost $6 to $8 each. 
They, and marbleized fabric, are avail- 
able by mail or by appointment at her 
home. Prices for completed ąuilts be- 
gin at $150 for a 28-by-32-inch "Star 
of Shiraz" wali hanging. Full-sized 
ąuilts rangę from $700 to morę than 
$1,000. Ryan can be reached at 23 
Grandview Terrace, Rutland, VT 
05701; (802) 773-6563. A catalog of 
ąuilting books and supplies from Jan 
Snelling costs $2 and is available by 
calling or writing to The Vermont 
Patchworks, Box 229, Shrewsbury, VT 
05738; (800) 451-4044. 

Mountaine Meadows 

POTTERY 

Lamps from Mountaine Meadows 
Pottery in South Ryegate would fili 
this winter bedroom with a soft, 
friendly light. With their grey glaze, 


smooth shapes, and delicate, incised 
designs, these lamps don't cali atten- 
tion to themselves but provide solid 
comfort. 

To create a base, Deborah Jurist 
first forces a mixture of porcelain clay 
through a barrel-shaped device with a 
handmade die. A tubę with a fluted 
shape is the result. 

Wooden stamps that she has whit- 
tled in the reverse of the finał design 
are then pressed into the leather-hard 
clay forms to create a blueberry or 
flower shape. At the same time, stems 
are incised into the clay, creating lit- 
tle garlands that wander around the 
smooth form of the lamp. 

The flora of this incised design, or 
intaglio, then must receive its color. 
"I slop on stain and wipe it off with a 
damp sponge," Jurist says, "so it just 
sits in the indentations." Finał glazing 
creates a greyish pot, low-key and 
soothing. 

"The pottery is very sturdy but the 
decoration is delicate," says Jurist. 
"It's that combination of ingredients 
that I go for." 

Early American pottery, and its 
sources from Holland and China, have 
influenced Jurist toward cooler, neu- 
tral shades and away from the morę 
commonly found bright earthenware. 

Lamps are available in three pat¬ 


terns: Blueberry, Pink Honeysuckle, 
and Forget-me-not. A large end table 
lamp, suitable for a bedroom, is 26.5 
inches tali and features a turned 
cherry base. A smali, delightful "can- 
dlestick lamp" looks perfect for a 
child's room or a hallway corner. 

Jurist designs and supervises pro- 
duction for Mountaine Meadows; her 
husband Mark Gleicher is morę in- 
volved in marketing. She and Gleicher 
brought their ceramic skills to Ver- 
mont from Colorado in 1978. They 
employ four potters and also market 
their bakeware, bathroom furnishings, 
and vases to about 700 Wholesale cus- 
tomers. 

• 

Their lamps are available from the 
Country Curtains catalog, by mail or¬ 
der from Mountaine Meadows studio, 
or at their shop. The larger lamps re- 
tail for $105, the candlestick lamp for 
$49.50, and a medium-sized lamp for 
$79.95. 

Mountaine Meadows is located on 
Route 302 in South Ryegate and is 
open Monday through Friday, from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and by appointment. 
They carry firsts, seconds, and even 
thirds. For morę information, cali 
(802) 584-3164 or write Mountaine 
Meadows Pottery, P.O. Box 163, South 
Ryegate, VT 05069. ofr 
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The Gully 
Years 


The Enigmatic Robert Frost 
Remained 
A Brilliant Mystery 
At His 

South Shaftsbury Farm 



By Fred Stetson 
Woodcuts by J.J. Lankes 


R obert Frost, Vermont's most 
beloved poet, was a complex 
man, difficult to define, al- 
most impossible to pin down. 
Regarded by many as a sort of home- 
spun hero who expressed the humble 
tales and simple pleasures of country 
life, in reality Frost could be eccentric, 
waspishly critical, shy, friendly, wel- 
coming, vigorously competitive, in- 
structive, generous, and secretive — 
sometimes all in the same day. 

His various biographers often stum- 
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bied over his many-sided personality, 
either painting him as a rural saint or 
a brooding sinner. A safer position is 
that whatever else Frost may have 
been, he was simply a tough man to 
explain. 

He came to Vermont after his liter- 
ary reputation was well established, 
and the summers he spent at a smali 
farm in South Shaftsbury that he nick- 
named "The Gully" are, therefore, un- 
usually well documented. Many sto- 
ries remain about Frost's life there, 



preserved by his family, friends, his 
many guests and, to some extent, by 
the poet himself. They shed a reveal- 
ing light on Frost, illuminating his 
personality in interesting, often hu- 
morous ways, and offering insights 
into his poems. 

• 

"I bought a farm for myself for 
Christmas," Frost informed his friend 
Louis Untermeyer in a January 6, 
1929, letter. "One hundred and fifty 
acres in all, fifty in woods. The house 



































a poor little cottage of five rooms, two 
ordinary fireplaces, and one large 
kitchen fireplace all in one central 
chimney as it was in the beginning. 
The central chimney is the best part 
of it — that and the woods." 

Because the 18th century cape-style 
farmhouse lay beside a shallow ravine, 
the Frost family named it "The 
Gully." It was the second of five Frost 
houses in Vermont. The first, which 
Frost deeded to his son Carol as a wed- 
ding present, was "The Stone Cot¬ 


tage," also in South Shaftsbury. Two 
others were in Concord Corners, and 
the fifth and finał home was Frost's 
cabin in Ripton. 

"My farm probably doesn't compare 
with yours for a view," Frost told Un- 
termeyer, who owned a farm in the 
Adirondacks near Elizabethtown. 
"But it looks away to the north so 
that you would know you were in the 
mountains. We have no trout broolc, 
but there is a live spring that I am told 
should be madę into a trout pond. 


There is a smali grove of 
white paper birches dou- 
bling daylight." 

The next spring, Frost 
and his wife, Elinor, be- 
gan to restore The Gully, 
plant trees, elear brush 
and tear down the dilapi- 
dated sheds and barns 
that obstructed views of 
Mt. Equinox in the 
nearby Taconic Rangę. 
Asked to assist, besides 
Carol and his wife, Lil- 
lian, and invited to live 
on the property, were 
Wadę Van Dore, a young 
itinerant poet from upper 
Michigan, and J.J. 
Lankes, whose blacie and 
white woodcuts appear 
in Frost's boolcs New 
Hampshire and West 
Running Brook. Also tag- 
ging along was Carol and 
Lillian's four-year-old, 
William Prescott Frost. 

From their letters and 
from interviews with this 
extended family one 
learns that the great poet, 
who spent winters teach- 
ing at Amherst College 
and lecturing back and 
forth across the land, re- 
turned to South Shafts¬ 
bury each summer until 
1938 to "fool around," as 
he put it, in his own pe- 
culiar way. 

At the Gully, Frost's 
fooling included throw- 
ing sticlcs and stones; 
picking berries; finding 
springs; reading grave- 
stone eulogies "as good 
as anything ever writ- 
ten;" dining on such 
eclectic foods as boiled 
potatoes, sardines and 
strawberries; racing up a 
hi 11 ; driving down to Bennington; 
watching nightfall darlcen the moun- 
tains; and welcoming the stars. 

But Frost's fun often had a purpose. 
The harder he played, the morę he 
learned. His hikes through the woods, 
his days berry picking, his nights be- 
fore the old fireplace, his reverent mo- 
ments with wildflowers, his long af- 
ternoons of wind and rain — they, of 
course, are just the pieces of experi- 
ence that appear in his poems. 

"A little bit of anything goes a long 
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THE GULLY YEARS 


way in art ... A little in the fist is all I 
ask," he wrote his Dartmouth College 
friend Sidney Cox on September 19, 
1929, at the end of his first summer at 
The Gully. "My object is true form — 
is, was and always will be — form to 
any chance bit of true life. Almost any 
bit will do...." 

Through all of his life at the Gully, 
Frost exhibited the contrariness and 
love of paradox that are two of the rea- 
sons his life and work continue to pro- 
voke debate and argument today. "No 
sweeter musie can come to my ears," 
he once said, "than the clash of arms 
over my dead body." 

Yet Elinor and Robert found happi- 
ness at the Gully. Frost was fond of 
the "lady" birches 
that grew a few 
hundred yards 
from his doorstep. 

But, unlike most 
New Englanders, 
who cut trees to 
elear fields, he pre- 
ferred to bring the 
woods closer. "The 
woods are a little 
too far from the 
house," he wrote 
to Untermeyer. "I 
must bring them 
nearer by the 
power of musie 
like Amphion and 
Orpheus. It is an 
old occupation with me." 

Above all, Frost liked to talk: "Frost 
comes every day," wrote Lankes, his 
illustrator. "He always comes into the 
studio and work is impossible for the 
talk. It goes on hour after hour." 

Both as a host at The Gully and as a 
college professor, Frost's rambling 
talks had significance beyond banter. 
Though sometimes haphazard and 
disorganized, they enabled him to 
test, retest and refine ideas for the 
classroom. Flis letters did the same. 
And, if the farm was fertile ground for 
paradox, his poems represent the per- 
fect distillation, the ultimate unity, 
the "momentary stay against confu- 
sion." 

Frost 7 s contrary, even manipulative, 
ways appear in his friendships with 
Lankes and others. He served as both 
gregarious host and half-amused, half- 
rankled ringmaster. He teased both 


Lankes and the Frost 7 s live-in hired 
hand, the young poet Wadę Van Dore. 
He noted their little jealousies, and at 
least once toyed with their rivalries. 
Each sought the master's approval. 

"Lankes is over at The Gully camp¬ 
ing out," Frost reported to Unter¬ 
meyer. "But I am afraid we are not 
giving him just the company he wants 
in Wadę Van Dore. Wadę ... is burly, 
but he has a principled objection to 
work and the courage and ingenuity to 
dodge it. Lankes has a family of four 
to work for and Wade's emancipation 
rouses his wrath and jealousy. 

"Also Tm afraid my moderate inter- 
est in Wadę rouses [Lankes 7 ] jealousy. 
It ought not to. My interest in Lankes 
is such a very differ- 
ent thing. Lankes is 
a wood cutter and 
no mistake. Poor 
Wadę has his place 
all to make. He is a 
strange boy.... He 
will go back to 
Kashabowie, his set- 
tlement north of Su¬ 
perior, in the fali and 
I shall have less to 
worry about." 

Fifty-seven years 
later, Van Dore re- 
sponded to his idol 7 s 
disparaging remarks 
in his book The Life 
of the Hired Man 
(Wright State University, 1986). "Al¬ 
most as a policy he [Frost] tended to 
make out to each friend that he meant 
morę to him than any other friend 
did," Van Dore writes. "As he dis- 
counted my value [in letters] to Unter¬ 
meyer, so did he sometimes run down 
Untermeyer to me during his colorful 
binges of literary gossip." 

Another, lesser surprise for a man of 
letters concerns Frost 7 s physical abili- 
ties. Though one neighbor was sur- 
prised to find Frost pitching hay ("I 
didn't know he done that kind of 
work."), the poet was surę on his feet 
and enjoyed athletic contests. He 
played baseball well into his 70s, and 
one afternoon near South Shaftsbury, 
challenged men half his age, shouting, 
"Let 7 s race up that hill!" 

"Four of us started racing up that 
hill," Van Dore recalled in a tape- 
recorded interview. "I didn 7 t do too 
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well at the beginning; Frost was ahead 
of me, and then I began to see I was 
going to pass him. He looked around a 
little bit and said, 7 Wade 7 s winning! 7 

"He could see me coming up. So I 
came out about 20 feet ahead up at 
the top. Davison was second and Frost 
was third and Lankes was last... Frost, 
at that time, that was in 1929, he was 
55 ... That 7 s pretty good running for a 
man of 55." 

But that wasn't the end of the ad- 
yenture. Frost stood ąuietly at the top 
of the hill as night came on and a few 
stars appeared. The poet looked up 
and, in his typically clever, original 
way of connecting unrelated images 
said, "We had a crop of hay and a crop 
of stars." 

Another moment of rivalry suggests 
Frost 7 s sense of fun, this time from 
Lankes 7 perspective. On July 25, 1929, 
Frost and Lankes visited nearby West 
Hollow. After clambering around a lit¬ 
tle, Frost madę a lance and began to 
throw it. A contest ensued and, 
Lankes reported, "Frost threw farthest 
and truest by a good margin." 

Ali the while, Lankes noted,"There 
was considerable bantering ... Frost 
talks like his poetry all the time. Of 
course it is formless but you feel al- 
most every remark is the germ of a 
poem." 

When Lankes wrote a poem about 
the escapade, "celebrating the heroic 
deeds of Robert Frost at West Hollow, 
Shaftsbury, Vermont, July 25, 1929," 
Frost was amused. And he poked fun 
at Van Dore by aslcing Lankes (in Van 
Dore's presence): 

" 7 Are you showing Wadę how to 
make them [poems]? 7 " 

Despite all of the "foolin 7 around" 
at South Shaftsbury, a firmly serious 
side of Frost emerges as well — or, at 
least, a sleepily serious side. "Frost 
tells how he stayed in bed for hours 
one morning trying to think of a 
word," Lankes recalled in a letter to 
his wife. "It was lobelia." (A plant 
with showy blue flowers.) 

Once out of bed, Frost, who often 
wandered about the farm wearing 
rumpled pants and shirt and beat-up 
sneakers, demanded fastidiousness in 
others. The poet who created "Mend- 
ing Wall" was especially annoyed by 
his masons. "Frost is disturbed by the 
chinking that is done on it [a wali 
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SKI & BIKE SHOP 

Retail ♦ Renta! ♦ Repairs 
Clothing &l Accessories 
In The Center Of East Burkę Village 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 
(802) 626-3215 


SKI HIGHLANI) LODGE 

Northeast Kingdom’s Best 

Ski 30 groomed miles through remotc 
and pristine farmland. Spectacular 
views. Never crowded. Fuli ski center 
in the Greensboro-Craftsbury snow- 
bclt. A smali, family-owned country 
inn sińce 1954. Superb meals. Chil- 
dren always welcome. Friendly Staff. 
A rare find. 

CASPIAN LAKĘ 
(JRKENSBORO, VI 05841 
(802) 533-2647 





New luxuriously fumished motor inn. 
25" remote control TV’s with sports & 
movie channels. Nearby health center 
privileges with indoor pool & exercise 
facilities. Burkę Mountain Ski Resort 
within 15 minutes drive. 

KOUTE 2, ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 
(802) 748-5666. 


The 

WildjTowcr Irm 

20 Room Country Inn 
on 500 breathtaking acres 

“An Inn to Touch 
the childin Us All” 

Lyndonville, Vermont 
1-800-62^-8310 



Vermonts Northern Star 


* 30 Alpine trails. 60 Km X-C 

* 2000 foot vertical drop 

* 30 acres of snowmaking 

* State of the art grooming 

* Slopeside Accommodations 

* 7 miles from 1-91, exit 23 


1 - 800 - 541-5480 
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REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATES INC. 


For Land, Camps, or 
Country Homes 

Offices: 

East Burkę, VT 
(802) 626-5540 

Danville, VT 
(802) 748-5349 

Barton, VT 
(802) 525-6569 
Or: 1-800-346-5540 
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Northeast Kingdom 
for 20 years 
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Smali Country Inn 
Swiss Cuisine 

1/2 Mile to Burkę Mt. Ski Resort 
and X-country Center 


For Information & Reservations 
802-626-5152 
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Casual Dining 
Sen/ing breakfast & dinner 
Main Street, East Burkę, VT 
(802) 626-3514 


FAIRBANKS MUSEUM 
AND PLANETARIUM 
Main Street • St. Johnsbury 
Open Daily *(802) 748-2372 


Old niLL 

RACQUET &NTNESS CLUB 


• Tennis 

• Aerobics 

• Rucquctball 

• Fitness Center 


2 Perkins Street 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
(802) 748-5313 


Come to the Northeast Kingdom and experience a Vermont winter at its 
best. Exceptional skiing (with no lift lines), miles of snowmobile trails, 
delighful accommodations, sensational museum treasures, and a host of 
specialty retail shops await your visit! 


For Morę Information Contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Commerce (802) 748-3678 
Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue, St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
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A "Truły Unique" Experience! 


WOVEN AFGHAN WALL HANGING 


50" X 65" 100% cotton 


$ 44 .95 


Plus $4.95 s&h. VT add 5% tax. 
Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. 


COLORS: Williamsburg Blue / Natura!, 
Green Mtn. (Hunter) Green / Natura!, 
or Cranberry Red / Natura] 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Truły Unique Gift Shop 


Rt. 4 East, RR 3, Box 7327VL 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802)773-7742 FAX (802)773-7378 

American Express • VISA • MC • Discover 

Proudly Madę in the United States of America 
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C!ountiy Curtains 

Reflecting the Rich t 
American Heritage 
that is Country 
Decorating Today! 

FREE 72-PAGE COLOR CATALOG . . . 

offers hundreds of styles. colors and 
fabrics ... for homes on the East Coast. the 
West Coast and everywhere in between. 

Experience the joy 
of shopping at 
home, at your 
leisure ... and the 
convenience of 
buying by mail or 
phone. Shopping 
assistance is only 
a phone cali away 
... and your 
satisfaction is 
guaranteed! 

Please cali . . . TOLL FREE . . . 
1-800-876-6123 . . . anytime . . . or 
mail coupon below. 



□ PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY _ 

STATE 


ZIP 


CountiyCurt^ins, 

At The Red Lion Inn 
\^JDept. 5052, Stockbridge, MA 01262^/ 
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near the house] instead of good, heavy 
stone laying," Lankes reported. "He 
told the boss mason yesterday if he 
didn't use bigger stones the birds 
would carry the wali away." 

Yet another enigma centers on 
Frost's personal habits. When the 
mayor of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
came to visit, Frost — who himself 
sometimes looked like a tieless, jack- 
etless businessman who'd slept on 
trains for a week — found Van Dore's 
dress unsuitable. "It was kind of a 
warm day and I had a shirt without 
sleeves — shortsleeve shirt — and 
without a jacket. And [Frost] sort of 
glanced at me (with piercing blue 
eyes) and said, 'What about your shirt- 
sleeves?' He didn't want me to be seen 
by the mayor of Pittsfield in my shirt- 
sleeves." 

A regular visitor was the poet's 
grandson, William Prescott Frost. For 
reasons that are unclear, Frost talked 
to the four-year-old boy in crusty, pro- 
fane language. According to Lankes: 

"Frost grandpere says very good na- 
turedley to Prescott grandchild some- 
thing like this: if Prescott says, 'Look 
grandpa, I found my rake!' 'What the 
heli was the rake doing there, 
Prescott.' Or in the car he says, 'Where 
the heli do you think you are going, 
Prescott.' 

"And Mrs. Frost looks at me and at 
Robert after the ąuestion has been re- 
peated 4 or 5 times — 'Must you talk 
like that to him, Robert?' She is fine 
and motherly and understanding. You 
can't help liking her." 

Aside from the wildlife, the walks, 
the berry picking, and the meals with 
blueberry muffins and strawberry 
shortcake, Prescott Frost remembered 
the little pond just west of the farm- 
house that his grandfather plowed out 
with mules that pulled an old railroad 
trestle scoop. ("I brought a little bottle 
of the Pacific Ocean when I came back 
from California and a little bottle 
from the Atlantic," Frost said years 
later. "And I called it the 'A & P 
Pond."'). He thought the pond needed 
a boat — particularly if there was a 
four-year-old around the place — a 
smali rowboat. 

"Now where would you go if you 
were living in South Shaftsbury, Ver- 
mont," Prescott asked, "and wanted a 
smali rowboat for a pond in back of 


your house ... ? 

"He got one from Abercrombie and 
Fitch!" 

Somehow, unless you keep a sense 
of contraries in mind, it's hard to 
imagine the backwoods "swinger of 
birches" outfitting his tiny pond with 
a spiffy rowboat from New York's 
fashionable retailer. 

Late in his years, Frost told an audi- 
ence at Sarah Lawrence College that 
he produced a 700-page book of col- 
lected poems over the span of his 70- 
year working life, or about 10 pages a 
year. That left a lot of time for fooling. 
Although he did write poems at South 
Shaftsbury, his grandson says the 
work came in irregular spurts. 

"I don't think he really did that 
much writing. Course the thing is — 
grandfather was not one that kept 
work hours ... grandfather never 
worked by choice.... 

"And as far as writing is concerned, 
what writing he did was not work. His 
writing he did because he felt like 
writing. And if he felt like writing at 
The Gully, why I'm surę that he prob- 
ably got up in the middle of the night 
or whenever he thought of something 
and wrote it." 

Even though summers at South 
Shaftsbury left hours for talking and 
foolin' around, and even though 
Lankes and Van Dore had their mo- 
ments of estrangement, both came 
away with a sense of great respect for 
Robert Frost's genius and achieve- 
ment. 

"There is no doubt in my mind that 
Frost is the greatest American poet to- 
day," Lankes wrote his wife on July 6, 
1929, "and that he will make his dint 
on the literary structure deep enough 
for it to stay for a long while." 

Some scholars say Robert Frost 
completed his best work in the first 
ąuarter of this century. But the years 
that included summers at The Gully 
(1929-1938) proved rewarding. He won 
the Pulitzer Prize for his Collected Po¬ 
ems (1930), and again for A Further 
Rangę (1936). The latter title refers to 
Vermont's Green Mountains. 

For almost 10 years, The Gully 
brought happiness to Frost and his 
wife. Elinor often wrote to friends say- 
ing she looked forward to stays in 
South Shaftsbury. She died in Florida 
in 1938, however, and, thereafter, 






































Frost spent most of his time far from 
the farm. He vacationed for brief peri- 
ods at two houses in Concord Cor- 
ners, but the cabin in Ripton became 
his lasting summer home. 

What can be madę of the many dif- 
ferent facets of Robert Frost? Is he the 
warm friend who invited Lankes and 
Van Dore to spend the summer with 
him? Or the manipulative mentor/tor- 
mentor who played with their loyal- 
ties and emotions? Is he the informal 
poet who enjoyed haying, or the citi- 
fied hobby-farmer who bought his 
rowboat from Abercrombie and Fitch? 
What the evidence of Frost's years at 
the Gully suggests is that he was all 
those things, and morę. His personal- 
ity was as large as his poems, and of- 
ten became those poems, giving them 
the paradoxical, mysterious, evocative 
ąuality that lceeps them so popular to- 
day. The Poetry of Robert Frost, the 
collected volume of his poetry, still 
sells morę than 20,000 copies per year. 

Perhaps the only constant through- 
out his years at The Gully was Frost's 
sense of play. It is in that ąuizzical 
playfulness that much of the essential 
Frost can be found. His long-time 
friend Dr. Reginald L. Cook of Middle- 
bury College carefully wrote the poet's 
words down and then underlined them 
for emphasis: 'Tm never so serious 
except when I'm fooling." <& 


Writer Fred Stetson lives in Burlington. He 
wishes to thank Jane Beck, director of the 
Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury, 
who interviewed William Prescott Frost 
and Wadę Van Dore. Others deserving 
thanks are Nick Frost, Lillian LaBatt Frost, 
the family of J.J. Lankes, Middlebury Col¬ 
lege>/s Abernethy Library, Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege’s Baker Library, and Henry Holt and 
Company. Stetson also wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Lawrance 
Thompson, author of Robert Frost: The 
Years of Triumph, 1913-1938, the Pulitzer- 
Prize winning second volume of the late 
biographer’s still-definitive three-volume 
work. The Gully, much renovated, is now 
owned by television and film producer 
Norman Lear. 

Quotes from The Letters of Robert Frost 
to Louis Untermeyer, edited by Louis Un- 
termeyer, ©copyright 1963 by Louis Un¬ 
termeyer and Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
reprinted by permission of Henry Holt and 
Company. 
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FURNITUREMAKERS 

Handcrafted hardwood furniture. 
Select from our portfolio or allow 
us to custom design a piece 
to your special needs. 

Box 242, Mt. Tabor Avenue 
Danby Village, Vermont 05739 
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A GIFT FOR 

OUR CHILDRF.N 



Independence and privacy. 
Security and companionship. 
Vermont's first continuing 
care retirement community, 
scheduled for occupancy 
in Shelburne this fali. 


"Things are different for our chil- 
dren's generation than they were for 
us. Often they are caught between 
obligations to their own families and 
concerns for parents who are grow- 
ing older. By deciding to live at Wake 
Robin, we have given our children 
freedom from worry about our futurę. 
And we'll have a beautiful setting in 
which to carry on everything that's 
important to us.” 

-Rita and Jim Hunt, Winooski , VT 



OVER 65% OF UNITS ALREADY RESERVED! 

Cali Wake Robin for an appointment today. 

(802) 863*4523 or (toll free) 1*800*462*0856. 


i-1 

i Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

] Name___| 

] Address_ | 

! City_ State_Zip_ \ 

i Telephone_ Age_i 

i Mail to: Wake Robin, Lakewood Commons, Kast 0'Lake Suitę 300, 

! 1233 Shelburne Road, South Burlington, VT 05403 VTLH 

i_i 
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Typical of the ridge and valley interplay 
in the Taconic Mountains, Dorset Peak 
looms above a farm in Danby. Inset, 
Robert Matteson, an originator of the 
plan to incorporate the Taconics into 
Green Mountain National Forest. 


IM. 
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SAYING THE 


Taconics 


To Treserre lis Mountains, 
Bennington County 
Turned to 
Its National Torest 


By Warner Shedd 
Photographed by 
Jerry LeBlond 


A lthough the Taconics 
are Vermont's second 
mountain rangę, stand- 
ing figuratively— and sometimes 
literally — in the shadow of the big- 
ger, better-known Green Mountains, there is nothing second 
ratę about them. Sharply etched against the sky in south- 
western Vermont, they extend for morę than 70 miles, from 
Pownal to Brandon, and reach heights of nearly 4,000 feet. 

Part of the 150-mile-long Taconic Rangę that begins in 
northern Connecticut, Vermont's Taconics hołd the water- 
sheds of the lush Mettawee River and the Batten Kill, one of 
America's premier trout streams. They form the western 
wali of the Valley of Vermont, which stretches roughly from 
Pownal to Brandon, a spectacular skyline for residents and 
tourists alilce. Hikers can find hidden mossy glens, groves of 
oaks, crystal rivulets cascading over Stones or sliding glassily 
across slabs of marble. There are abundant deer and turkeys, 
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Grass Mountain and Big 
Spruce Mountain rise above a 
lonely road in Sandgate. The 
town li as a population of 
roughli / 230 but is adjacent to 
thriving Manchester. Despite 
concerns about loss of prop- 
erty tax revenues, Town 
Meeting votes in Sandgate 
and seven other towns sup- 
ported expanding the na- 
tional forest into their area. 


a disappearing waterfall, bat caves, 
abandoned mines and ąuarries, and 
panoramie views of forests and farm- 
land. Perhaps most important in to- 
day's noisy, hectic world, there are 
places of silence, broken only by the 
sounds of wind and the calls of birds. 

And it was those attributes that res- 
idents worried about when they real- 
ized that development pressure in the 
Manchester 
area [VL, 
Spring 1988] 
might be the 
forerunner of 
development 
elsewhere in 
their moun- 
tains. So, in a 
classic exam- 
ple of Ver- 
mont democ- 
racy, citizens 
proposed that 
the adjacent 
Green Moun¬ 
tain National 
Forest extend 
its boundary 
(established 
in 1932) westward to include the 
Taconics in eight Bennington County 
towns. With local support, the plan 
was approved by Congress last year. 

What this means is that the U.S. 
Forest Service has begun to build an 
entirely new section of national forest 
in southwestern Vermont. Over the 
next decades the Forest Service plans 
to put together a patchwork of private 
land purchases that could eventually 
reach 185,000 acres to be used for log- 
ging, reereation and watershed protec- 
tion. It also means that virtually all of 
Bennington County is now within the 
borders of a national forest. It hap- 
pened because Vermonters who cared 
deeply about their corner of the State 
were willing to work to preserve what 
they belieyed was best about it. 


Despite their proximity, the Tacon¬ 
ics and the Green Mountains are ąuite 
dissimilar. Their geologie history is 
complex and only partially under- 
stood, but they are helieved to have 
heen formed by an upthrust of ancient 
ocean bottom when continents col- 
lided 450 million years ago. In the 
main rangę of the Green Mountains, 
the sedimentary rock from the ocean 
bottom was "cooked" into much 
harder metamorphic rock by pressure- 
generated heat. The Taconics re- 


mained largely shale, a relatively soft 
sedimentary rock, overlying lime- 
stone on the lower elevations and val- 
ley floor. Erosion of this softer rock 
accounts for the Taconics' distinctive 
conical forms, very different from the 
long ridges and occasional peaks of 
the Green Mountains. 

Erosion also gave the Taconics 
thicker, less acidic soil than the 
Greens, a major factor in the abun- 
dance of oaks in the Taconics. Nate 
Fice, a forester with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Forests, Parks, and Reere¬ 
ation, puts it succinctly: "When you 
think of oaks, you think of the Tacon¬ 
ics." 

Oaks provide plentiful acorns for 
wildlife, so some of the best deer and 
turkey hunting in Vermont is found in 
the Taconics. Oaks also provide a 
source of high ąuality timber to feed 
Vermont's wood-using industries. As 
Junior Harwood, a Dorset native and 
retired Forests, Parks, and Reereation 
employee, puts it, "You can almost 
sum up the Taconics in two words — 
lumbering and reereation." 

Michael Schrotz might also add a 
word about the area's democratic tra- 
ditions. Schrotz, the Manchester dis- 
trict ranger for the Green Mountain 
National Forest, has served in national 
forest posts elsewhere, but he was sur- 
prised by the way Vermonters initi- 
ated the Taconic proposal. "What's 
heen most exciting about this whole 
process is that it came from the people 
of Bennington County," he says. "I've 
never experienced this before. People 
discussed it and fought for it." 

The journey began with Bennington 
resident Robert Matteson, a former 
State planning director and perhaps 
the prime organizer in 1986 of a 
Greater Bennington study committee 
known as the "2010 Commission." 
Matteson and fellow committee mem- 
ber John Page, a former University of 
Vermont extension service agent, pro¬ 
posed to the committee expanding the 
national forest to include the Tacon¬ 
ics. 

"I think a certain amount of public 
land is good," says Page, who was 
elected a State senator in 1988. "It 
would bring in another buyer for re- 
mote land and might help the Tacon¬ 
ics. It's just a beautiful rangę. I just 
hope we don't have roads running all 
over them — leave some wild land 
there." 

Thanks to Matteson, Page, and 
other visionaries on the 2010 Com- 
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mission, its report declared, "As for 
the Taconic Rangę, no morę dramatic 
and far-reaching step toward the 
preservation of wild land could be 
taken than the contemplated National 
Forest extension.... It should be done." 

The group next took its case to the 
Bennington County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. Ferdinand Bon- 
gartz, a commission member from 
Manchester, promptly threw his sup- 
port behind the idea. His rationale 
was twofold: First, he says, "It's very 
difficult to protect the uplands. 
There's always a special interest group 
to wear you down. Having it acąuired 
by the Forest Service protects it for all 
time." Second, Bongartz says, "I had 
been a selectman and recognized the 
dangers [of development] — the costs 
of plowing, transporting children, etc., 
at high elevation." 

After a year of discussion and meet- 
ings with Forest Service personnel, 
the regional planning commission 
unanimously approved a formal analy- 
sis of the effects of puhlic ownership 
in the Taconics. Commissioners were 
keenly aware that many residents 
feared the loss of tax revenue because 
national forest land is exempt from lo- 


cal property taxes. The commission^ 
study found that the eight towns af- 
fected would not suffer great financial 
loss because the Forest Service pays 
towns a per-acre amount in lieu of 
taxes, plus a portion of the money it 
receives from national forest users 
around the State such as loggers and 
ski areas. 

From the beginning, though, the re¬ 
gional planning commission had 
planned to ask its member towns to 
decide the issue. Ultimately, the se- 
lect boards in the eight towns (Arling- 
ton, Bennington, Dorset, Manchester, 
Pownal, Rupert, Sandgate, and Shafts- 
bury) agreed to place the ąuestion 
"Should the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest be allowed to expand 
into your town?" before the voters at 
the 1989 March Town Meetings. 

Those advisory votes were the most 
crucial test of the idea. Before they 
took place, informational sessions 
were held, flyers were sent out, news- 
papers editorialized, and the issue was 
hotly debated. There was opposition, 
of course. "The loss of local control to 
the feds was always brought up by 
someone" says Richard Lacy, a mem¬ 
ber of the regional planning commis- 



Top, the spires of Manchester 
stand out against hulking Mt. 
Equinox, the highest point in 
the Taconic Rangę (eleoation 
3,816). Above, Danby. 
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sion from Arlington. 

Supporters of the expansion coun- 
tered with a variety of arguments. The 
planning commission 7 s study, based 
entirely on economics, undercut the 
notion that it was "elitist" to put land 
into public ownership. It emphasized 
the Forest Service's "multiple-use" 
concept, which combines protection 
of scenie vistas and watersheds with 
commercial logging and traditional 
recreation such as hunting, snowmo- 
biling, and hiking. 

Finally, the outcome rested solely 
upon the will of the people. By the 
close of Town Meeting Day 1989, vot- 
ers in every town but Dorset had ap- 
proved resolutions fa- 
voring expanding 
Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest. (Dorset 
tabled the matter but 
voted in favor in 1990.) 

Most of the approvals 
were by wide margins. 

With this vote, the 
rest of the process 
proved relatively easy. 

Senator John Page shep- 
herded through the 
Vermont General As- 
sembly a resolution ap- 
proving the expansion. 

Then, armed with local 
and State approval, Ver- 
mont's congressional 
delegation obtained 
ąuick passage of the 
reąuisite federal legis- 
lation, and it was 
signed into law on June 
18, 1991. "A good idea sells itself," 
commented U.S. Senator Patrick J. 
Leahy, "especially when it's home- 
grown." 

Another step is needed, however, 
before the concept becomes reality: 
Every land purchase must be approved 
by the town in which the land lies. As 
soon as the enabling legislation 
passed, landowners began to come for- 
ward with offers to sell to the Forest 
Service. To datę, morę than 15 parcels 
totaling several thousand acres in five 
towns are being considered. Most of 
the towns have already given approval, 
so establishment of a Taconic section 
of Green Mountain National Forest 
seems assured. Opposition to some 
sales remains, however. Arlington and 
Sandgate are awaiting a planning com- 
mission study designed to help them 
evaluate potential sales, and Arling¬ 
ton planning commission member 


Alan Hess objects to "loss of property 
tax revenue, loss of private ownership, 
and loss of local control." 

But federal money appropriated to 
purchase land in Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest can now be spent in the 
Taconics. Richard Ackerman, re- 
sources Staff officer for the national 
forest, anticipates spending on 
Taconic land about $2.25 million of 
the $3 million available for the next 
two fiscal years. "Right now," he says, 
"we 7 re looking for large tracts at high 
elevation which might form the nu- 
cleus of an ownership pattern." 

The Forest Service's plan, according 
to district ranger Michael Schrotz, is 


The Forest Serrice 
plans to purchase 
higher eleuation land 
first, then 
watersheds — 
particularly those 
of the liattea Ki U and 
the Mettawee Rwer — 
trarel corridors for 
animals, and 
potential recrea t i on 
areas. 


to first protect the area's backdrop of 
mountain tops and slopes, then its 
watershed areas; third, travel corridors 
for animals; and fourth, potential 
recreation areas. 

Ackerman envisions purchasing up 
to 100,000 acres over the next 30 
years. "Fifty years is ridiculous and 
five years is impossible," he said. 

Vermont's congressional delegation 
knows that obtaining federal money is 
the key to the area 7 s futurę. Said U.S. 
Representative Bernard Sanders: "Now 
the challenge is to approve the neces- 
sary funds to meet the demands of the 
many people who would like to sell 
their land to the Forest Service ..." 

At the local level, po- 
litical ideologies tend 
to biur, and this phe- 
nomenon has been 
much in evidence dur- 
ing the debate about 
the Taconics 7 futurę. 
Liberał and conserva- 
tive, Republican and 
Democrat, people 
worked together be- 
cause of a deep love of 
the region, a feeling 
that the Taconics are 
uniąue — and a fear 
that scattered but 
steady development 
was beginning to erode 
that ąuality. 

"I really think the 
Taconics are special," 
says Dorset resident 
Richard Ketcham, a 
founder of Country 
Journal magazine who has long been 
interested in land preservation. 7 Tm 
very fond of them, and I don 7 t think 
I 7 d be very happy away from them." 

Says Richard Lacy, the planning 
commission member from Arlington: 
"I 7 ve hiked and climbed in national 
forests in many States, and I think it's 
one of this country 7 s treasures." 

Junior Harwood, an avid deer and 
turlcey hunter, has seen the danger, as 
well as the hope. "We 7 re beginning to 
lose them [the Taconics] to develop- 
ment. The lights are getting higher 
and higher on the mountains," he 
said. "With the extension of the 
Green Mountain National Forest, it 
gives us a chance to preserve some of 
this." 


Warner Shedd writes often about natural 
history and environmental issues. He 
lives in Calais. 



Arlington's Gedeon Lacroix was chairman of the Regional Planning 
Commission that first discussed the national forest expansion. "This 
idea deserued consideration," he says. 
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T he Taconics 
beckon with a 
host of inter- 
esting activities and 
sights. Most of the land remains in private ownership, 
however. Some is posted, but a great deal is open, 
thanlcs to the generosity of the landowners. 

The easiest place to start is the Skyline Drive, a toll 
road up Mt. Equinox in Manchester, open from approxi- 
mately May 1 to November 1, depending on the 
weather, $6 per car. From the end of the road, there are 
short hikes to panoramie overlooks such as Lookout 
Point, Table Rock, and Deer Knoll. 

For the morę adventurous, there are 
many trails to hike in summer, and to 
ski, snowshoe, or snowmobile in Win¬ 
ter. An invaluable aid is A Day Hiker’s 
Guide To Vermont, available for $9.95 
from the Green Mountain Club, RR 1, 

Box 650, Waterbury Center, VT 05677. 

It contains considerable information 
about the Taconics, including maps 
and descriptions of hikes. Standard 
topographic maps are also useful; many 
of the better trails are marlced on these 
as "jeep trails." A Taconic Crest Trail 
running the length of the rangę in Ver- 
mont has been proposed, and sections 
exist, but the route has not yet been 
completed. 

The Taconics offer some fascinating 
natural and manmade points of inter- 
est. Just off Route 7 between Emerald 
Lalce and Manchester are old stone 
smelters. Limestone and charcoal were 
once poured into the tops of these ta- 
pered, rectangular structures, and iron 
and slag were removed from the bot- 
toms. 

Above Emerald Lalce is a waterfall 
that drops into a marble hole and sim- 
ply disappears. Not far away is an aban- 
doned ąuarry where cut slabs of marble 
still lie. 

On the east side of Owl's Head in 
Dorset, the remnants of a cable car sys¬ 
tem lead to old marble ąuarries. There's 
another abandoned ąuarry between 
OwTs Head and Mt. Aeolus (Green 
Pealc). And on a section of the Taconic 
Crest Trail near the New York, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Vermont borders is the 
Snów Hole. Here snów drifts into a 
deep cleft in the rock where, sheltered 
from the sun, it lingers well into sum¬ 
mer. 

Hunting and fishing opportunities 
abound. Because of its many oaks, the 
area offers some of Vermont's best deer 


and turkey hunting. 
The Batten Kill [VL, 
Autumn 1989], which 
winds through the 
valley below the Taconics, is nationally famous for its 
trout fishing. The Mettawee River [VL, Autumn 1990], 
though less famous, provides both excellent trout fish¬ 
ing and fine views of the Taconics. 

• 

For morę information on the region, contact Green 
Mountain National Forest, Box 519, Rutland, VT 05701- 
0519, (802) 773-0300. 


I iNew Taconic 
Section of the 
Cjreen Mountain 



The Other 

Green Mountains 
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t er mon/ s Most Elusive Beast 

May Be Morę Than Just a Memory * 

«/ «/ 

HASTHECAT 
COME BACK? 

By Stephen Mease 


A light snów had 
fallen on Thanks- 
giving Eve 1881, 
leaving the fields 
and forests surround- 
ing Alexander Crow- 
ell's secluded Barnard 
farmhouse white. It 
must have been a 
peaceful scene, with 
nothing to indicate that by nightfall an en- 
counter in the woods with one of nature's 
most feared and elusive animals would earn 
Crowell a place in Vermont history. 

While partridge hunting, young relatives of 
CrowelTs had discovered some unusually 
large cat-like traclcs in the fresh snów. The 
boys, prepared only for gamę birds, prudently 
raced home for reinforcements. 

According to accounts of the time, Crowell 
was slim and bearded, a ąuiet, 49-year-old fa- 
ther of seven with piercing blue eyes. As a cav- 
alryman in the First Vermont Regiment dur- 
ing the Civil War he had seen many bloody 
battles. According to family members, he re- 
tumed home thin and weary from war. It took 
17 years in the hills of Barnard to restore his 
vigor. He was described as "an old hunter" 
who had seen sheep slaughtered by mountain 


lions and had heard 
tales of wild, blood- 
curdling cat screams 
in the night. 

On that morning of 
November 24, 1881, 
accompanied by his 
son and a dog, Crow¬ 
ell left his house and 
followed the trail 
north until, on the edge of the woods, he spied 
the panther. 

According to an account of the hunt by C. 
Dana of Barnard, the animal was "crouched on 
his belly and forepaws, lashing his taił ready 
for a spring." Bushes blocked a elear shot and 
besides, Crowell knew, his shotgun's charge 
would not amount to much except at close 
rangę. So, "he lay down under the bushes and 
crawled on his belly toward the animal. When 
he was within about 20 feet he fired — the 
[panther's] head being toward him." The shot 
broke the cat's foreleg, slowing it down some- 
what as it bounded a little, flew at the dog and 
then fell to its side. 

By then, others had joined the hunt. A fel- 
low hunter handed his rifle to Crowell, who 
fired the last shot, finishing the tawny brown 
panther. According to Newton's History of 




Hunter Alexander Crowell posed in 1881 with 
"the last panther shot in Yermont." 
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Western mountain lion, Leonard Rue Jr./Animals Animals 



"It's notgoing to 
surprise us that a 
catamount zuould 
show up here," says 
John Hall of 
Vermont's Fish and 
Wildlife Depdrtment. 
But, Hall says, 
wildlife experts 
belieoe that if there 
are Vermontpanthers, 
they are ones that 
escaped from 
captioity or were 
released here. 


Barnard , the animal measured seven feet six 
inches from the end of its nose to the tip of its 
taił; girth, three feet eight inches; circumfer- 
ence of the foreleg, 22 inches; height, three 
feet eight inches. At 182 pounds, it was by far 
the largest panther killed in Vermont. 

And depending on whom you believe, it was 
also the last. 

Crowell was photographed with the massive 
cat, and the animal was stuffed and later sold 
to a camival that showcased it across the State 
for many years. After it lost its side show ap- 
peal, the panther toolc up residence in a hand- 
some glass case at the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety's museum in Montpelier, where it re- 
mains. 

The "last panther shot in yermont," albeit a 
bit weary around the whiskers, is still a source 
of curiosity as the last "official" evidence of 
what was once a common predatory threat to 
18th and 19th century settlers and farmers in 
the Northeast. 

The legend of the Green Mountain cata¬ 
mount, meanwhile, has never lost its vigor. 
The name crops up again and again, in every- 
thing from the University of Vermont's mas- 
cot to the names of motels. And a flurry of 
contemporary reports of mountain lion sight- 
ings have kept alive the idea that they are 
again roaming the forests of Vermont. 

• 

Felis concolor, or cat of one color, has almost 
as many names as a cat has lives. Interchange- 
able regional tags include catamount, cougar, 
mountain screamer, painter, panther, puma or, 
as it is most commonly known, mountain lion. 


The last such feline re- 
ported in New Hampshire 
was in 1853, and Maine's 
last confirmed sighting was 
in 1906. Now the only offi¬ 
cial big cats east of the Mis- 
sissippi River are a smali 
population of Florida pan¬ 
thers in the Everglades. 
Out West, felis concolor 
can still be found from 
Alaska south to Central 
and South America. 

Eastern mountain lions 
typically weighed between 
70 and 150 pounds and 
measured from five to 
seven and a half feet in 
length, including a long, 
curling taił. They had 
smali heads, rounded ears, 
and were smaller than 
their western cousins. Of- 
ten tawny colored, they 
could also be gray or, very 
rarely, black. 

The catamount is con- 
sidered the most adept car- 
nivore in North America, a lone, highly spe- 
cialized killing machinę. Wolves are wimps 
and bears are mere berry-eaters next to the 
cunning, speed and elusiveness of a cata¬ 
mount. Fresh meat, whether mouse, porcu- 
pine, calf or 800-pound buli elk, is always pre- 
ferred over carrion. ^ 

Contact with humans rer^ains rare, though 
the expanding population in western States is 
making such occurrences morę common. Ac- 
cording to a July 1992 National Geographic 
article on the resurgence of the mountain lion, 
California biologist Paul Beier's study of un- 
provoked lion attacks on people in the U.S. 
and Canada between 1890 and 1990 concluded 
that "of the 53 documented attacks, nine were 
fatal. By comparison, about 40 people a year 
die from bee stings and some 80 from light- 
ning strikes in the United States." 

The secretive naturę of the catamount may 
in part stem from its past encounters with 
man. Almost from the day settlement began, 
the great cat was regarded as a serious threat, 
something to be exterminated. Hunters with 
dogs routinely ran them up trees and gunned 
them down. Many a woodsman's reputation 
was built on courageous tales of dispatching a 
catamount. 

In Vermont, bounties on skinned panthers 
were paid from 1779 until there were no morę 
panthers to kill, morę than 100 years later. In 
those days, the only endangered species was 
Struggling settler americanus. Even though 
the 1881 Barnard panther is generally consid- 
ered the last one shot in the State, a 1959 Fish 
and Gamę Department report to the legisla- 
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turę stated that the last catamount bounty 
was paid in 1896; the bounty was repealed in 
1904. Today, both the United States and Ver- 
mont fish and wildlife services list the eastern 
panther as an endangered species. Harassing, 
endangering or killing one carries penalties of 
a year in prison and a $20,000 fine. 

In addition to dodging hunting parties in the 
early 1800s, eastern panthers had to contend 
with a diminished habitat. By the middle of 
the 19th century, clearing of forests for farm- 
ing brought Vermont to its lowest forest cover, 
only 25 percent, yirtually eliminating the car- 
nivore's home and decimating its chief food 
source — the white-tailed deer. 

Today, the State is morę than three-ąuarters 
forest, offering wildlife enthusiasts hope that 
the shadowy panther may again find ample 
room to live in the deep woods of the Green 
Mountains. 

Even Vermont's wildlife officials, who have 
had a reputation for deflating catamount re- 
ports, believe that's possible. 

"It's not going to surprise us that a cata¬ 
mount would show up here," said Fish and 
Wildlife Department spokesman John Hall. 
"Pd love to be the first person to photograph 
one in the wild.... We do not refute sightings. 
In fact, we appreciate receiving good sight- 
ings." 

But the department says that if there are 
panthers in the hills of Vermont these days, 
they are not remnants of the original eastern 
subspecies, but catamounts that were released 
here, or escapełirom captivity, or — less 
likely — moved into the area from wild popu- 
lations elsewhe^e. And, Hall said, despite the 
fact that there may be individual animals in 
Vermont, wildlife biologists consider it very 
unlikely that a breeding population of moun- 
tain lions exists here. 

The department^ stance is particularly good 
news for the growing number of "pantherites" 
in Vermont who put their reputations and 
credibility at rislc to report seeing a panther. 
That's because for 100 years, no one has man- 
aged to collect, and hang onto, tangible evi- 
dence that will satisfy cautious experts. 

Long-time panther guru Harold Hitchcock, a 
Middlebury Collegh biology professor emeri- 
tus, acknowledged the problem almost 40 
years ago: "Our Wermont Panthers' have a 
way of appearing when people are unarmed or 
of scaring people so much they can't shoot 
straight. When you consider that in 1957 there 
were 91,773 hunters with guns and 3,660 with 
bows and arrows scouring the woods, and that 
every year sińce 1881 there have been hunters 
roaming through the state's woodlands with- 
out bringing in a panther, how could a sane 
person be a pantherite?" 

How indeed? 

Ask Bob Marchione of Braintree, who is surę 
he saw a catamount 80 feet from his kitchen 


window in February 1991. In August of that 
year, Sharon Pinsonneault of Orwell reported 
seeing a panther Crossing Vermont 22A in Ben¬ 
son. "The thing I remember is the long taił," 
she told the Associated Press. Orwell dairy 
farmer Kenneth Pope lost 14 heifers and a cow 
to an unexplained attack by a large, cat-like 
animal two months later. 

New Haven writer Don Mitchell wrote 
about a close encounter with a panther in his 
1991 collection of essays, Growing UpCoun- 
try: 



"On a chilly April morn, while tightening 
slack fences in what amounts to my farm's 
back forty, I looked up to see a cat striding 
boldly through the meadow not 200 yards 
away. A cat — golden yellow fur, long taił, cat 
head, catlike muscling and bearing and gait. 
And then, as the cat calmly disappeared into 
the woods, it hit me: any housecat at that dis- 
tance would have been the merest speck on 
the horizon ..." 

He saw the great cat three morę times and 
then it disappeared without a tracę. But 
MitchelPs only proof remains anecdotal sińce 
he doesn't own a camera. 

Hitchcocka fiercely independent streak has 
madę him a leader in Vermont for decades in 
collecting information about panther sightings 
and writing scientific papers on the subject. 
For 50 years, his voice has been heard rou- 
tinely defending the validity of substantiated 
reports. There's never been any doubt in his 
mind that eastern panthers survived in some 
smali, isolated pock- 
ets of wilderness and 
are living and repro- 
ducing in the North¬ 
east. Few sightings 
are as leisurely as the 
one Mitchell de- 
scribes, says Hitch¬ 
cock. "Most of the 
sightings are of pan¬ 
thers Crossing the 
road in front of a car's 
headlights at night. 

That's a very brief 
glimpse of an animal. 

Certainly too brief to 
be convincing to any- 
one except the person 
seeing it himself. It 
could have been a 
deer, a dog, most any- 
thing of size." 

Hitchcock was not 
the first, nor is he the 
last of the great panther proponents. But now 
90 and unable to see, he knows a new genera- 
tion needs to take over the quest in the same 
way he picked it up from Rev. Willing John 
Ballou of Chester in 1934. 

Ballou, a skilled woodsman and scout, began 


Braintree's panther 
and cubs, carued 
from grani te by 
sculptor Jim 
Sardonis, patrol in 
front of the 
Braintree Meeting- 
house. 
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collecting the accounts of people "of good 
character and high intelligence who pro- 
fessed to have seen catamounts in recent 
years." In the face of considerable ribbing 
from skeptics, Ballou formed the Irrepress- 
ible and Uncompromising Order of Panthers. 
About 100 people shared eyewitness ac¬ 
counts of panther sightings, sang specially 
composed panther anthems and elected a 
siatę of officers led, of course, by Ballou as 
the "Grand Puma." 

Then there was Aldo Merusi, whose "Pan¬ 
ther Pete" columns in the Rutland Herald 
lcept the debate alive from the 1940s to the 
1970s. The latest "Grand Puma" is Ronald 
Lewis, director of the New England Panther 
Research Alliance, based 
in Brandon. The mantle 
was essentially passed in 
1984 when he spółce before 
the 50th reunion of the Or¬ 
der of Panthers. Lewis, an 
accountant, is creating a 
Computer data base of pan¬ 
ther sightings, and has pro- 
duced an 11-page form to 
record reports. 

Whether or not there are 
mountain lions in Ver- 
mont, the powerful im- 
agery of the panther con- 
tinues to inspire Vermon- 
ters. In his paper "Pan- 
therites Redivivus: The 
Vermont Catamount 
Sighting Controversy and the Re-Emergence 
of a Cultural Symbol," Thomas Altherr, a 
professor of history and American studies at 
Metropolitan State College of Denver, has 
found that for many the sense that the cat 
lives nurtures the image of an unspoiled Yer- 
mont capable of supporting such a rare ani- 
mal. 

From a marketing standpoint, the big cat 
provides an easily identifiable regional sym¬ 
bol that connotes power, uniąueness and 
wildness. The cat cachet has been attached 
to businesses as diverse as auto parts, day 
care and waste disposal. The cat's face sells t- 
shirts, beer, college paraphernalia, lottery 
tickets, motel rooms and those cute "Cata¬ 
mount Crossing" signs hunters are partial to 
putting up at deer camps. On smali, dia- 
mond-shaped signs, its paw prints marle the 
route of Vermont's top-to-bottom cross- 
country ski route, the Catamount Trail. 

The negative connotations a catamount 
carries — chilling images of natural violence 
and a hungry carnivore stalking farms — 
have for the most part not been softened, or 
"Disneyfied into a manageable, cuddly crit- 
ter," Altherr says. Rather, it is those very 
ąualities that make the animal so interest- 
ing. 


Whether or not 
there are 
mountain lions in 
Yermont, the powerful 
imagen ' of the 
panther 
eontinaes to 
inspire Yermonters. 


If you want to be assured of seeing a Ver- 
mont panther, go to the quiet green in front 
of the Braintree Hill Meetinghouse in the Or- 
ange County town of Braintree. For it was 
there, during the state's bicentennial obser- 
vance last year, that one of Vermont's most 
famous panther sightings of all time was cel- 
ebrated. 

In 1941, a memorable series of panther 
searches occurred here, beginning on Thayer 
Brook Road with the screams of a wild ani¬ 
mal and a set of paw prints that were cast 
and later identified as panther tracks. During 
the months that followed, cattle were myste- 
riously killed and reports of a mother pan¬ 
ther and cubs came in from various parts of 
town. 

On a bright, sunny July day in 1991, Greg 
Sharrow, a folklorist with the Vermont Folk- 
life Center in Middlebury and president of 
the Braintree Historical Society, stood before 
a shrouded statuę and reminded those gath- 
ered for Braintree's Panther Days that the 
panther is part of the fabric of life in Yer- 
mont. "The creature is a symbol for all Ver- 
monters of what living and being a part of 
Vermont represents," he said. 

A moment later, sculptor Jim Sardonis, 
perhaps best known for the massive "Whales 
Tails" just off Interstate 89 at Randolph, 
stepped forward and spoke: 

"All of the species on our earth are inter- 
connected. Hopefully these sculptures will 
be a little reminder of that importance, the 
beauty and dignity of these living things. 
Panthers in particular. 

"There's quite a controversy about 
whether they still exist or not. I believe they 
do still exist. I hope there are panthers some- 
where in the world forever. And that we're 
all aware of how what we do affects the other 
creatures we share the world with. Pm hop- 
ing this panther will bring people enjoyment, 
particularly children." With a big smile, he 
added, "maybe it will act as decoy and draw 
a few panthers out of the woods." 

With the formalities out of the way, the 
children of Braintree rushed forward, laugh- 
ing and shouting to puli the cover away and 
reveal the slightly pink Braintree granite 
form of a mother panther staring off into the 
distance while two cubs played at her feet. 

• 

For information on catamount sightings or 
to report sightings, contact the New England 
Panther Research Alliance, RR 3, Box 3048, 
Brandon, VT 05733; (802) 247-5913. Sight¬ 
ings can also be reported to the Vermont 
Fish and Wildlife Department, (802) 244- 
7331. 


Stephen Mease is a freelance writer living in 
Williston. He wrote about country Stores in the 
Autumn 1991 issue of Yermont Life. 
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Aaron Machia and northem pikę, amid the ice-fishing shanties on Lakę Charnplain during last year's Islands FisJting Derby. 



And What to Do About It! 


W hen the walls of your home 
begin to shrink and you get 
the urge to run screaming 
into the jaws of the next blizzard, rest 
assured that you've got it: cabin fever. 
It strikes some harder than others, but 
nearly every Vermonter gets it sooner 
or later in the course of a long winter. 

The only known cure? To get OUT 
of the cabin and do something differ- 


ent: catch a fish, sing the Messiah, go 
skiing or ice skating, learn to build an 
igloo — do whatever you can to take a 
deep breath of the fresh, crisp air of 
winter. On the pages that follow, we 
offer our suggestions for ways to beat 
cabin fever. There are as many possi- 
bilities as there are winter days. So 
join us. You have only your claustro- 
phobia to lose. 
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Messiah Sing-along 


G eorge Frederick Handel couldn't 
have known when he created 
the Messiah in 1742 that it 
would one day become part of Christ- 
mas celebrations in many lands. 
Whatever your beliefs, this is tran- 
scendent musie, and if you can carry a 
tune, you can be a part of it: Just bring 
your voice ; the sponsors provide the 
sheet musie and the accompaniment. 


There is an open Messiah sing at 
Our Lady of the Snows Church in 
Woodstock as part of the town's an- 
nual Wassail Celebration, scheduled 
for December 11-13. For morę Infor¬ 
mation, cali 457-3555. There is also a 
Messiah sing at Brattleboro's Centre 
Congregational Church on Main 
Street, December 5 at 1:30 p.m., cali 
257-1961. 
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First Night crowds 
stroił Burlington's 
Church Street Market- 
place, above. Left, clog- 
gers kick up their heels 
at City Hall audito- 
rium; below, reoelers on 
Main Street. 



First Night 


V ermont's two largest cities 
now offer New Year's Eve cele- 
brations designed to maximize 
fun and minimize alcohol consump- 
tion. The streets of Burlington and 
Rutland are fuli of revelers attending 
events that rangę from folksinging 
and magicians to classical musie. Last 


year, morę than 18,000 people at- 
tended Burlington's First Night, and 
morę are expected this year, the 
event's lOth anniversary. Admission 
is $6 in Rutland, $6 in Burlington be- 
fore Christmas, $9 after Christmas. 
For information, cali 863-6005, 
Burlington,- in Rutland, it's 773-2747. 
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Naturalists Rick hnes, 
left, and Laura Hollow- 
ell, below, read stories 
in the snów at the 
Green Mountain 
Audubon Naturę Cen¬ 
ter 's animal tracking 
workshop. Above f a 
close look at weasel 
tracks. 


Winter Wildlife 


M ink never get cabin fever — 
they're too busy simply sur- 
viving! The Green Mountain 
Audubon Naturę Center in Hunting¬ 
ton offers mid-winter workshops in 
animal tracking and winter ecology 
each January. Volunteer naturalist 
Rick Imes and program coordinator 
Laura Hollowell hope to teach partici- 


pants morę than simple track identifi- 
cation. "We want people to be able to 
read the stories in the snów," Hollow¬ 
ell says. "We hope they will come to 
appreciate how hard it is for animals 
to survive and how well they do at it." 
For a precise Schedule and morę infor- 
mation, cali the Green Mountain 
Audubon Naturę Center, 434-3068. 
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Ice Fishing Perby 


L ast year morę than 600 eager 
ice-fishermen bought $8 tickets 
and registered for several thou- 
sand dollars in prizes in the Islands 
Fishing Derby, held each February on 
the icy surface of northern Lakę 
Champlain. Prizes of up to $450 were 
awarded last year,- profits go to help 
walleye restoration programs on the 
lalce. This year the contest is set for 
February 13-14, so get out your tip-ups 
and ice auger! Most bait and taclcle 
shops in Swanton, St. Albans and 
Grand Isle can tell you how to partici- 
pate, or help you get started in the 


chilly but rewarding sport of ice fish¬ 
ing. The Lakę Champlain Islands 
Derby offers a slice of real Vermont, 
far off the beaten path: Fish all day, 
bring your catch in to be weighed 
against other competitors' fish, and 
celebrate afterwards with other fisher- 
men and women at the Swanton VFW, 
headąuarters for the derby. For morę 
information cali the Grand Isle news- 
paper, The Islander, 372-5600. 

Further south, try the Fair Haven 
Rotary ClulTs Great Benson Fishing 
Derby, January 30-31. For informa¬ 
tion, cali 265-3636 or 468-5772. 



Below, participants in 
the Islands Fishing 
Derby auger their way 
through morę than two 
feet of Lakę Champlain 
ice in South Hero. 
Above, Leo Phelps pre- 
pares some of the lake f s 
bounty on Keeler Bay. 
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Left, two-way traffic 
on the Catamount Trail 
in Goshen. Below, Dot 
Pirkanen and some of 
herfellow ski tourers 
cali themsefoes the Sil- 
ver Streakers. 



IMordic or Alpine Skiing 


S ki touring is one way Vermonters 
beat the winter blahs, and no or- 
ganization offers morę exciting 
events than the Catamount Trail As- 
sociation. Want to ski Vermont's far 
northern frontier? There 7 s a tour 
scheduled for January 9 on the Cata¬ 
mount Trail in the Jay Peak area. Cali 
362-4789 for morę information. To 
make a long weekend of it, sample 
this year 7 s CamePs Hump weekend at 
CameTs Hump Nordic Center in 
Huntington. It's scheduled for Febru- 
ary 13-15, with a tour on Saturday, a 
citizens 7 race on Sunday, and a special 
Ski Circus for kids on Monday. Cali 
434-2704 for details. For information 
on other events, cali the Catamount 
Trail Association: 864-5794. 

On the other hand, if you're look- 


ing for pure excitement, downhill ski¬ 
ing might be the answer. Even if you 
thinlc you don't ski well (or at all), 
Vermont's ski areas want to get you 
involved.There's a free learn-to-ski 
weelc scheduled for December 12-18, 
when Vermont ski areas are offering a 
complimentary beginner 7 s lift ticket, 
beginner 7 s lesson, and rental equip- 
ment to all first-time skiers. It's part 
of the nationwide 7/ Ski It to Believe 
It 77 campaign, aimed at introducing 
new skiers to the sport. Vermont ski 
areas are continuing to offer their 
Sunday afternoon learn-to-ski pro¬ 
gram for Vermonters this year. For 
morę information about either pro¬ 
gram or for a list of special events, 
cali the Vermont Ski Areas Associa¬ 
tion in Montpelier at 223-2439. 
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Winter Carniuals 


M orę than 70 years ago, people 
up in Stowe put some fun into 
winter when they invented 
the Stowe Winter Carnival. The first 
one, in 1921, featured ski jumping, 
snowshoe races and tobogganing on a 
hill behind the public school, with a 
minstrel show in the evening. This 
winter's carnival opens January 15 
with a dance and a torchlight paradę 
on Mt. Mansfield. Competition and 


entertainment continue through Janu¬ 
ary 24. Brattleboro's big Winter Cami- 
val is a month later, from February 13- 
21, and features a paradę, sugar-on- 
snow, sleigh rides, a variety show, 
sled dogs, and morę. And new this 
year, the Mad River Valley Winter 
Carnival will be held in the Waitsfield 
area, February 5-14. For information 
cali 253-7321 (Stowe), 254-4565 (Brat- 
tleboro), or 496-3409 (Waitsfield). 




* 


















And Ewerything Elsę 


F inally, there are those hundreds 
of winter events that escape clas- 
sification, but beg to be done. 
We've never been to a Robert Burns 
Night in Barre, but the Scot in us 
longs to go, and this year there's a 
pipers' band. It's January 23 at the 
Barre Ellcs Club (476-4925). The an- 
nual dog sled races set for January 16- 
17 at Elmore State Park sound great 
(888-7607), and the igloo build at 
Montshire Museum in Norwich will 
be a fascinating day, provided there's 


snów enough. It's set for February 15, 
from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. (649-2200). 
And then there are the impromptu 
events: an hour's frantic ice-skating as 
the sun sets and dusk deepens, dinner 
with old friends on a winter's eve,* a 
snowshoe hilce, crunching across the 
fields near home ; a pick-up gamę of 
hoclcey on a bright Sunday afternoon. 
Let's face it: armed with the proper 
cabin fever antidotes, winter's just too 
darń short! 

—T.K.S. 



Hitting the ice in Norwich, top; 
and in Newport, above. 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


W hen Onr Longest 
Season 
Freezes Time 
Solid 


11/ inter, all too often a deadening 
yy routine of wood to be hauled 
and cars to be jump-started, can still 
surprise even the veteran Vermonter. 
For the season also offers moments of 
surprising beauty, such as this vieiv of 
Worcester and the Worcester Rangę 
bathed in the purple light ofdawn. 















HORSE AND SLE1GH, WOODSTOCK, JON GlLBERT F0X. 

Church, Waitsfield, Alan L. Graham. 

Snów bank, East Topsham, Lud Munchmeyer. 
Preyious pace, Worcester, Alden Pellett. 
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L ong after the hardships of winter 
are forgotten, its pleasures and 
sileni moments stay with us: the way 
an ancient church stands quiet wit- 
ness against the mountains; the sharp 
edge ofsunlight on a bank ofFebru- 
arys drifted snów; the way a sleigh 
ride on a bright, cold day makes our 
hearts race and our faces tingle. 
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Farm field, Stockbridge, 
Dwight Gies. 

Flying slider, Underhill, 
Alan L. Graham. 

Chimneys of St. Johnsbury, 
George Cahoon. 


T 

I he rhythms of winter are subtle. 
1 You can see them in the rising 
columns offrosty condensation on a 
sub-zero oillage morning, or in the 
curoing rows of leftover field stubble, 












crosslit by the ice-sharp winter light. 
Sometimes we find our winter mo- 
ments in vigorous outdoor play, other 
times, they emerge from a good book, 
some time with our families, or a last 


look at a fading winter sunset. When- 
ever and whereoer they come, they 
teach a vital lesson: that winter's best 
moments await only our attention, 
appearing any time we really look. 
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Winter hikers on Mount 
Hunger, Worcester, 
Alden Pellett. 

Sleds, Jon Gilbert Fox. 
Below, Karl Pfister and 
WORK HORSES, LaNDGROVE, 
George F. Neary. 


w J 

W mfer is a paradox: It is a time 
f f many Vermonters savor for 
cfuiet contemplation, buł it rewards ef- 
fort morę than any other season. We 
survive it with an annual moment-by- 
moment balancing act, nozo active f 
now passioe, burning both ends of the 
candle , seeking light from both. 

—T.K.S. 
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The Welsh Reyiyal 



Tum-of-the-century siatę workers from the Poultney area, many ofthem undoubtedly Welsh. 


From Fading Heritage to Gymanfa Ganu: 
The Siatę Belt Rediscovers Its Past 


I t has been almost 150 years sińce the first immigrants 
from northern Wales arrived to work in western Ver- 
mont's new siatę industry. Although the Siatę Belt 
where they settled is smali — just 30 miles long and a 
few miles wide — the Welsh madę a significant contribu- 
tion to the state's economic strength and cultural diver- 
sity. But as the siatę industry waned, so did interest in Ver- 
mont's Welsh heritage, which languished as Welsh-Ameri- 
cans moved elsewhere and those who remained were as- 
similated into the state's social fabric. It took the energy of 
a German-born librarian and the enthusiasm of local 


Welsh-Americans to bring that heritage to light again. 

"I could see what was happening by the books that came 
across my desk," says Margot McKinney Bouchard, who 
was the research librarian at Green Mountain College in 
Poultney during the mid-1970s. The "melting pot" view of 
immigration was fading. There was, says Bouchard, "the 
growing realization that ethnic groups have contributed an 
enormous amount to this country. After all, American so- 
ciety is not one big homogenized blend — even here in 
Vermont." 

"And I was hardly the only one to spot this shift," she 


By Nancy Boardman 
Photographed by Glenn Russell 
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laughs. "Uncle Sam did, too." In fact, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare had begun to offer Ethnic 
Heritage Grants to encourage preservation of ethnic cul- 
tures. 

"I realized I was living right in the middle of a fascinat- 
ing immigrant group — the Welsh — and that very few 
people knew much about them. So, in 1975,1 applied for a 
grant," Bouchard says. Although she didn't get one, she be- 
gan to explore the Siatę Belt's Welsh heritage, recording 
the stories of 12 original Welsh immigrants who were still 
living in the area. In 1976, Bouchard received a $13,000 
grant, and the Welsh Heritage Project officially began. 

"I know it seems odd to some people that a person who 
was born in Germany, who didn't even come to this coun¬ 
try until 1948 or to Vermont until 1962, would be the one 
to start studying the Welsh," Bouchard says. "And local 
people doubted that I would be able to get the older Welsh 
to tell me their stories. But they forgot that the Welsh are 
marvelous storytellers, that storytelling is as big a part of 
their heritage as their religion, or their singing. In fact," 
she laughs, "I would say that I didn't talk to anyone in this 
whole project who didrit have a bit of the bard in them!" 

As the year progressed, Bouchard continued to weave to- 
gether the many strands of her project. She created three 
slide-and-sound shows, one on Welsh culture and another 
on Bethesda, the northern Wales town that sent so many of 
its ąuarrymen to Vermont that it is now called Poultney's 
"sister city." The third, based on Bouchard's original taped 
interviews, is called "Tell Me, What Was It Lilce?" and 
vividly conveys the memories and emotions of those who 
sought a new life in America. 

From her interviews, Bouchard created two workbooks 
for elementary and secondary school students that are 
primers of Welsh heritage and history. With the help of 
other townspeople who became interested in the project, 
she sent out ąuestionnaires to find out morę about the 
original immigrants. The re- 
sponses formed a census that 
was graphically rendered 
into a huge map that malces 
it possible to tracę the Welsh 
starting point and Siatę Belt 
destination of those first im¬ 
migrants. School children 
were invited to Welsh teas 
at the homes of Welsh- 
Americans, and taught the 
rudiments of the language 
by volunteers who still 
spoke it, as well as Bouchard 
herself, who learned Welsh 
as part of the project. 

The culmination of all 
this was a week-long Welsh 
festival held in June of 1977. Welsh Weelc drew organizers 
and participants from all over the United States, as well as 
England and Wales. It featured folk dancing, singing con- 
tests, recitations and poetry readings, much as the tradi- 
tional Welsh festival called eisteddfod does. Part of the 
Welsh Week program was a crash course in the Welsh lan¬ 
guage, which some 40 students attended. It was so success- 
ful and its curriculum so well done that one of the people 
who helped teach it went on to organize a group called 
Cymdeithas Madog, which has held a language-study 


course somewhere in the United States and Canada annu- 
ally sińce 1978, using Poultney as a model. 

Another tangible contribution of the Welsh Heritage 
Project is the Welsh Collection, a room at Green Mountain 
College's Griswold Library that is dedicated to Welsh his¬ 
tory and culture. Here are volumes of Welsh history, litera¬ 
turę and genealogy, Welsh recordings and costumes, immi- 
gration records and passport photographs, woolen goods, 
even family Bibles with siatę covers. Virtually everything 
has been donated by the descendents of those original im¬ 
migrants. You can sit on the sofa and read through bacie is- 
sues of the two leading Welsh-American newspapers, Nin- 
nau ("We Also") and Y Drych ("The Mirror"), and discover 
articles of national interest about the Welsh from the Siatę 
Belt. For instance, the July 15, 1991, issue of Ninnau has 
an extensive article about George Jones, a Poultney native 
of Welsh descent who co-founded The New York Times 
and waged a successful war in print against New York 
City's notorious Tweed Ring in 1871. 

Two others who have built on Bouchard's efforts are 
Mary Martin and Gene Higgins. Teachers of Russian gov- 
ernment and Russian history, respectively, at Woodstock 
High School in the mid-1970s, they were looking for new 
ways to bring Vermont history to life. Higgins's Welsh an- 
cestry and roots in the Rupert area led them to explore 
Welsh ties with Vermont, and the result was "The Welsh 
Connection," a slide show that traces the slate-quarrying 
tradition in North Wales and how it came to the Siatę Belt. 
It is a sight-and-sound show of the highest order, with 
beautiful photography, knowledgeable narration and the 
thrilling anthems of Wales. Martin and Higgins have 
shown "The Welsh Connection" at schools, museums and 
historical societies around New England, and are working 
on two other Welsh-inspired productions, using the Welsh 
Collection for background. 

The Welsh Room's renown has spread even farther afield 

because of the worlc of a 
young Welshman named 
David Greenslade who, with 
his American-born wife, set 
out by van in the early '80s 
to document Welsh-Ameri¬ 
can life throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
The result was Welsh Fever, 
an immensely comprehen- 
sive and enjoyable book 
about their journey, which 
included a trip to Poultney. 
Greenslade wrote of the 
Welsh Heritage Project: 
"From its smali and very lo¬ 
cal beginnings, it became 
one of the most influential 
episodes in recent North American Welsh history." 

Now, 15 years after the official end of the project, it 
would be gratifying to report that interest in the Welsh cul¬ 
ture of the Siatę Belt enjoyed an immediate, strong and 
widespread resurgence. "But I have to say that there was 
no great revival at first," Bouchard recalls. "And then, lit- 
tle by little, interest began to grow. People heard about the 
Welsh Room and came to visit — many even from Wales." 

She was invited to spealc on local radio programs about 
the Welsh in generał and her project in particular, and still 



Margot McKinney Bouchard and siatę fan. 
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does so at civic groups, muse- 
ums and historical societies in 
Vermont and New York State. 
For several years she taught a 
course called '"The Welsh Her- 
itage of the Siatę Belt" at the 
summer Elderhostel program at 
Green Mountain College. 

Then, in 1988, interest in the 
Welsh got a boost — and focus 
— when a group of Welsh- 
Americans formed the Poult- 
ney Area St. David's Society. 
The first meeting drew six peo¬ 
ple; membership today has 
reached 300. The only St. 
David's Society in Vermont, 
New Hampshire or Maine, it 
has been officially recognized 
by the Vermont legislature; in 
1989, Gov. Kunin proclaimed 
March lst St. David's Day 
throughout the State. The soci¬ 
ety meets monthly except in 
the winter, and plans special 
events, including the annual St. 
David's Day dinner and an an¬ 
nual gymanfa ganu, or hymn 
sing, that celebrates Welsh 



Local history buff Charles Parker, left, and teacher 
Chris Baker at the Eagle Quarry site. 


chorał traditions at a local Welsh Presbyterian church. 

Last May, Chris Baker, a teacher at Poultney High 
School, reported to the society on a study that he and a 
group of students are doing at the old (circa 1860) Eagle 
Quarry in North Poultney. "A whole Welsh community 
and culture grew up around that ąuarry," Baker said. "By 
studying what's left of the ąuarry and the remnants of 
buildings still on the site, we think we 
can put together a picture of what that 
community was like, and see how it fit 
in with the wider economy around 
Poultney." 

Interest in the Welsh legacy is also 
keen enough now for Janice Edwards 
and John Jones, both of whom are active 
in the St. David's Society, to have helped 
found the Vermont-based Welsh-Ameri- 
can Genealogical Society, which helps 
people across the country research their 
Welsh roots. And, during the 1991 
Christmas holidays, St. David's Society 
officers Gladys Jean Riggs and Eleanor 
McMorrow arranged a traditional Welsh 
Christmas exhibit at the Vermont Folk- 
life Center, similar to one Bouchard had 
done two years earlier as part of an eth- 
nic Christmas celebration at Shelburne 
Museum. 

To keep the momentum going, the St. 

David's Society has a simple strategy. 

"We want to get into everything we 
can," says Riggs, the president. As for 
implementation, Riggs's agenda in- 
cludes a Welsh ąuilt. "One sąuare would 
be madę by each St. David's Society in 


the world," she said. "It would 
be a wonderful way to unitę all 
the groups in a very Vermont 
way." 

While thinking globally, 
Riggs is also acting locally. 
With a smali grant she received 
from the Vermont Division for 
Historie Preservation eight 
years ago, she was able to re- 
store the steeple of the Poult¬ 
ney Welsh Presbyterian 
Church. In exchange for the 
grant, the service includes one 
hymn in Welsh each Sunday. 
"The church used to just ring 
with Welsh hymns," recalls 
Riggs, whose mother was the 
church organist, whose father 
and uncle were in the Poultney 
Welsh Małe Chorus, and whose 
little brother was the chorus 
mascot. "This is at least a 
start." 

Another part of the plan is to 
get morę young people involved 
in the society, and not neces- 
sarily from the Siatę Belt area 
alone. The Glens Falls-Albany, 
New York, area historically has had a big Welsh-American 
population, and Riggs wants to reach them, too. "We don't 
even insist on a certain amount of Welsh blood if you want 
to be a member. This is a global society, after all." 

No one lcnows that better than Margot McKinney 
Bouchard. She has gone on to other yentures, but still par- 
takes of many Welsh activities in the Siatę Belt. "Because 
of the project," she says, "a little comer 
of my heart became Welsh, and I am 
richer for it." 

FOR MORĘ INFORMATION 
The Welsh Room at Griswold Library, 
Green Mountain College, Poultney, (802) 
287-9313, is open to the public during regular 
library hours. 

The Poultney Area St. David's Society 

holds monthly meetings from March through 
December, and sponsors a number of special 
activities such as the gymanfa ganu held 
each October. Contact Janice Edwards, Llyn 
Mawr, Lewis Road, RR 2, Box 516, Poultney, 
VT 05764. 

The Siatę Valley Museum to be built 
next year in Granville, New York, is de- 
signed to preserve and exhibit the her- 
itage of the Siatę Belt. For information 
or to donate artifacts, contact Matthew 
Hicks, c/o Village of Granville, 4 North 
Street, Granville, NY 12832. 

The slide-and-sound show "The Welsh 
Connection," is available for group showings 
through Mary Martin, P.O. Box 59, South 
Pomfret, VT 05067. 

Writer Nancy Boaidman lives in Manchester 
Center. 
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A Welsh Legacy 


S late was first discovered in the Taconic Mountains 
near Fair Haven in the 1830s. It was used for school 
slateboards, pool tables, flooring, walls and building 
foundations, and even entire structures, an example of 
which is an old Castleton jailhouse now on the grounds 
of the Shelburnc Museum. But the widest and most prof- 
itable use of the multicolored slate uniąue to Vermont 
was for roofing. Slate roofs abound on old buildings in 
western Rutland County, even today ; no outbuilding roof 
is too smali, no barn roof too large to have been covered 
with slate. 

It reąuires consummate skill to Split, shape and install 
roofing slate, and the Welsh 
were a natural choice to work 
the ąuarries and factories, sińce 
slate had been a major industry 
in northern Wales for centuries. 

Vermont's new ąuarry owners 
sent offers of employment 
across the Atlantic and, in the 
1850s, the first Welsh slate 
workers and thcir families ar- 
rived, settling in Rutland 
County and just over the border 
in Washington County, New 
York. By 1872, when his census 
of the Welsh in the Vermont- 
New York Slate Belt was pub- 
lished, the Rev. R.D. Thomas 
estimated that 1,350 Welsh 
were living in the area. 

Immigration tended to occur 
in waves, depending on the 
health of the economy in gen¬ 
erał and the slate markets in 
particular, hoth here and in 
northern Wales. The last major 
wavc — and the biggest — was 
from 1905 to 1915. When the 
slate industry was at its zenith, 
the Slate Belt — comprising Fair Haven, Castleton, Wells, 
Poultney and Pawlet in Vcrmont, Granvillc in New York, 
and smaller nearby communities in hoth States — had 
one of the highest concentrations of Welsh in the United 
States, and its slate output was second only to Pennsylva- 
nia's. 

For the Welsh who came to this area, the slate industry 
offered morę than a good livelihood ; it promised a better 
life. Here was a chance to escape the long hours, meager 
pay and exccrablc working conditions of the Welsh ąuar¬ 
ries. Here was the opportunity to own thcir own homes 
and some land — enough for a garden and some animals 
— rather than live cheek-to-jowl in company-owned 
housing, with the threat of cviction always present. Here 
was all the bcauty of Wales — the mountains, lakes and 
meadows — but with a freedom abscnt in the old coun¬ 
try. As one immigrant wrote to friends back in Wales in 
1871, "One need not fear any notice to lcave from any 


landlord or steward for voting according to conscience. I 
never met anyone yet who regretted coming to this coun¬ 
try, but many who were sorry they had not come before. ,/ 

Lovers of culture, education and song, deeply religious 
and hard-worlcing, the Welsh ąuickly replicated their her- 
itage in their new surroundings. Welsh churches were 
centers of language, learning and social life, as well as 
worship, and in the first half of the 1900s, Granville had 
two Welsh churches, each with Welsh-speaking ministers 
and congregations of 500. The Poultney area once had 17 
chapels, structures of simple architecture but advanced 
acoustics, where ąuarrymen would sing and pray daily. 

The Poultney Welsh Małe Cho- 
rus [VL, Winter 1948] sang 
throughout New England and 
New York from 1939 until the 
mid-'50s, and almost every 
church had a "Band of Hope," 
the children's choir. 

Those who remember the 
ąuarry towns of northern Wales 
say that West Pawlet most 
closely rescmbled towns such 
as Caernarvon or Blenau. Poult¬ 
ney was considered the cultural 
Capital of the Slate Belt. 
Granville, just over the New 
York border, was the commer- 
cial core, largely because the 
Washington and Rutland Rail- 
road stopped there. The 
Granville Sentinel was fuli of 
Welsh news. Gwyneth Davies 
Wood, whose parents came over 
from Bethesda in 1904, said in 
an interview just before her 
death last March that when she 
was a child growing up in 
Granville every shop and busi¬ 
ness office had on Staff at least 
one person who spoke Welsh. "And on Saturdays," she re- 
called, "when everyonc came to town to shop, why, you 
thought you were back in a Welsh market town." 

But by the 1950s, Welsh culture was waning. The slate 
industry wasn't as robust as it had once been. Advances 
in Communications opened new vistas for the young 
Welsh-Americans of the Slate Belt, and better transporta- 
tion carried them to morę appealing places. The decline 
in the use of the Welsh language struck another blow. 

This was the situation when a Wclshman named P.H. 
Burton visitcd Poultney in 1977 as the guest director for a 
summer theater group. Writing in London's Radio Times 
of his new Poultney friends, he said, "They all deplorcd 
the fact that it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain the Welsh life of the littlc community ... the fa- 
thers were betrayed by their speech, but the children only 
by their Welsh nanieś." The timing was right, then, for 
the Welsh Heritage Project to begin. 



Splittirtg slate for shingles. The Welsh had 
centuries of experience at the job. 
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A t 3 a.m. last March 5, Mark Breen 
rolled out of bed at his three-acre 
homestead in East St. Johnsbury and 
looked at the sky. It was elear except 
in the north, where a bank of high clouds 
veiled the morning stars. Winter storm, he 
thought, probably within 36 hours. His work 
day had begun. 

Breen is co-proprietor, along with Steve 
Maleski, of the New England Weather Center 
at the Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium in 
St. Johnsbury. Five days a week, they prepare 
and broadcast "Eye on the Sky" for Vermont 
Public Radio and do forecasts for five commer- 
cial radio stations, and for Jay Peak and a few 
electric power companies. 

That may not sound lilce much, but together 
Breen and Maleski — both graduates of the 
meteorology program at nearby Lyndon State 
College — produce what are arguably the most 
valuable, the most literate, and most enter- 
taining weather forecasts in the State of Ver- 
mont, probably in all of New England. People 
listen to them because they tell them not only 
what the weather is likely to do, but why. 

Breen, 32, does morę than predict the 
weather, however. He also serves as director of 
the museunTs planetarium,- lectures to school 
children both at the museum and at schools 
throughout Vermont,- speaks to civic groups, 
usually to the accompaniment of laughter and 
always to warm applause,- helps raise funds for 
the museum,- sings professionally, accompany- 
ing himself on the guitar; acts in performances 
of the St. Johnsbury Players; reads volumi- 
nously and raises most of the food — not only 
vegetables but also turkeys and chiclcens — for 
his family of four. 

He is admirably suited to his calling. Like 
the Native American, whose stories he cher- 
ishes, he is connected to the earth, sea, and 
sky. He is sensitive to the slightest change in 
temperaturę, humidity, and wind direction. 
He feels them and lcnows how each will affect 


the life of his farm. 

Breen laughs when aslced how he became in- 
terested in weather forecasting. He was 
brought up on a smali farm in Connecticut, 
and early on observed that weather follows 
patterns that are almost always foretold by 
known seąuences of cloud formations and 
shifts in the wind. The old farmer heads for 
the barn when the wind blows out of the east 
and nimbostratus clouds darken the south- 
western sky. 

Morę to the point, Breen was a Boy Scout, 
and, like most, he worked to meet the reąuire- 
ments of the easiest merit badges first. For the 
weather badge, he had only to record tempera¬ 
turę and wind direction for three weeks. But, 
unexpectedly, at the end of that time, he 
didn't want to stop. He could predict the 
weather. He was a weatherman. 

• 

Dressing ąuietly in order not to disturb his 
wife, Carol, and their two children on that 
March morning last year, Breen went down- 
stairs to a solitary breakfast, watching a video 
cassette of "The Dick Van Dykę Show" as he 
ate, then reading the morning newspaper — 
yesterday's. 

At 4:15 a.m., he entered the bacie door of the 
museum, darkly silent in the early cold, and 
descended to the basement, where he and 
Steve Maleski share a tiny office. In the next 
seven hours, he would reach out to touch the 
sky through teletype messages from around 
the country and convert a torrent of numbers 
into a cheery message for Vermonters: yes, 
temperatures would rise above freezing and 
the sap would run in a few locations. In later 
broadcasts he would add that on the following 
night, Vermont would be hit by a winter 
storm. 

The weather center office was once a worlc- 
space for the museum, complete with dirt 
floor, an unfmished ceiling, and exposed wires. 
Today it is hardly morę accommodating. The 


Opposite page: Mark Breen, left, and Steve 
Maleski forecast the weather in detail six days 
a week over Yermont Public Radio. 
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From their 
cramped quarters in 
the basement of 
St. Johnsbury's 
Fairbanks Museum, 
Breen and Maleski 
tell thousands 
of Vermonters not 
only what the 
weather may do, 
but why. 


floors and walls are finished, but the office is 
so crowded that Breen and Maleski dare not 
take a deep breath. The two tiny Windows, 
high in the foundation wali, give only a 
cramped view of the sky. A frightened philo- 
dendron receives barely enough light to sur- 
vive. 

Tucked in the corner is the telephone booth 
called "the studio" and against one wali is a 
teletype machinę that never stops clacking. 
Maleski's desk, clean as a fair-weather sky and 
Breen's, tornado-struck, sit cheek by jowl. 

Centerpiece of their weelcly 30-broadcast 
Schedule is "Eye on the Sky," an eight-minute 
survey of weather systems in the eastern 
United States, plus a brief discussion of their 
expected movement and a precise forecast for 
Southern Vermont, central Vermont, and 
northern Vermont. Sixty-second broadbrush 
forecasts need not apply in the State with the 
most unpredictable weather in the country. 

Maleski says that the museunTs weather 
center was a happy accident. It began with the 
hiring in 1948 of Fred Mold as director. A nat- 
uralist with an interest in weather, Mold be¬ 
gan scavenging eąuipment: a recording 
anemometer for wind speed and a microbaro- 
graph for air pressure, among others, instru- 
ments that any self-respecting weather station 
must have. In the 1950s, he was offered a four- 
minute spot on a local radio station for fore¬ 
casts. Mold talked for the first three-and-a-half 
minutes about whatever struck his fancy, and 
spent the finał 30 seconds on the forecast. 

His idiosyncratic ways endure. On one danie 
morning in July, Breen sang his forecast: "... 
where seldom is heard an encouraging word 
/And the skies they are cloudy all day." 

The next day during a radio fund-raising ap- 
peal, a member of VPR's board of directors 
testily observed, "Weil, at least he didn't sing 
the forecast this morning." This was a gross 
miscalculation. Within minutes, the switch- 
board was flooded with phone calls, not with 
pledges of support, but with an exhortation: 





"Let the man sing!" A few days later, Breen re- 
ceived a notę of apology. 

When Breen sat down in his airless cubicle 
on the morning of March 5, he knew in a gen¬ 
erał way what he would say in the moming's 
forecast. The day's pattern had been manifest 
in yesterday's figures. His job is to tease out of 
the previous night's statistics the precise di- 
mensions of today's and tomorrow's weather: 
what huge masses of air half the size of Canada 
will do and how they will affect the daily lives 
of human beings in Barre, Bennington, and 
Bloomfield. It is something like predicting the 
behavior of a toy boat as it plunges over Nia- 
gara Falls. 

Grist for the forecast mili comes cascading 
out of the teletype machinę and in by Com¬ 
puter: a collection of numbers, in codę, from 
700 weather stations across the country: at- 
mospheric pressure (the weight of the air 
above the station); temperaturę; dew point (the 
temperaturę at which water vapor condenses 
out of the air as droplets); wind direction and 
force; amount and type of cloud; and unusual 
conditions (dust devils, rime ice). All are col- 
lected and transmitted by the National 
Weather Service. 

Needing morę that morning, Breen called up 
on his Computer screen the same kind of data 
on a special transmission for pilots as well as 
similar data collected at airports by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. In addition, he 
can cali up a Computer forecast prepared in 
Washington, D.C., plus satellite pictures of 
clouds and radar images of precipitation that 
are videotaped from cable television's Weather 
Channel. 

By 5:15 a.m., he began to plot this data on a 
map of the northeast ąuadrant of the United 
States, half a dozen figures for 100 or so sta¬ 
tions, point by point. "This is my mantra," he 
said. 

At 5:30 a.m., the telephone upset the still- 
ness. "That's Leila Sears," said Breen. Leila is 
one of a network of 16 faithful Vermonters 
who serve as "Eye on the Sky's" extra eyes. 

"Weather is a local phenomenon," explains 
Breen, "and there are only about a half dozen 
stations in Vermont, so I need people who can 
tell me what's happening in between, what 
the weather is in their backyards." He remem- 
bers well one day last winter when the tem¬ 
peraturę in East Haven was -16 degrees and in 
Pownal, 25 degrees. 

Chatting with his volunteers is obviously a 
source of pleasure. All are mutual beneficia- 
ries of a very human enterprise. He has never 
met most of them, but he feels he knows them 
well. "Leila," he says, "doesn't go outdoors to 
measure snów depth in the dark, so I have to 
ask her to give me an estimate and she says 
something like, 'Well, the man didn't come to 
plow.' " 

With the data inscribed on his map, Breen 
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G il Ford of West Burkę, who is 
86 years old, says, "Winters 
aren't what they used to be." 
But when was "used to be?" 

According to the National 
Weather Service, last winter's tem- 
peratures were four degrees above 
normal nationwide. In Vermont, 
winter temperatures were 2.4 de¬ 
grees above normal. And figures 
don't lie. 

But, remember the winter of 
1989? Just three years ago? It was 
the coldest December in the 98 
years that the National Weather 
Service has been keeping records. 

Talce a long-term look, though. 
Ali but one of the 10 coldest win¬ 
ters in St. Johnsbury occurred long 
ago, between 1894 and 1944; seven 
of the 10 warmest have occurred 
sińce then. Now, that is the kind 
of trend that meteorologists, well, 
warm to. 

And go even further back. Be¬ 
tween 1643 and 1653, New Eng- 
land suffered through deadly win¬ 
ters with severe cold and untimely 
deaths. 

The numbers are beginning to 
add up. 

But go back to 5000 B.C. Then, 
Europę was warmer than it has 
been at any time in this century. 
Yet, 7,000 years before that, mil- 
lions of tons of ice rested sąuarely 
on Montpelier. Weather runs in cy- 
cles, long-term cycles. Nothing is 
happening now that hasiYt hap- 
pened before, the theory goes. 


What’s Happening 
To Winter? 



Lately, temperatures have been 
rising, but scientists disagree on 
whether the trend is due to global 
warming. And so do "Eye on the 
Sky's" Mark Breen and Steve 
Maleski. 

Breen ąuestions the data, assert- 
ing that the measurements have 
been taken in cities, which are 
usually warmer than rural areas, 
and points out that temperatures 
in Arizona and Florida have been 
decreasing during the last few 
years. 

Still, Maleski notes that temper¬ 
atures move in step with the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the 
air, and human beings are now 
pouring seven billion tons of it into 
the atmosphere each year. "The 


laws of physics," he says, "suggest 
that the earth must eventually be- 
gin to warm up." It is time to be 
cautious. 

And what about snów in Ver- 
mont? "In the past 25 years at St. 
Johnsbury," says Breen, "only five 
had less than the normal amount of 
snowfall." Indeed, in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, average snowfall 
was a whopping 100 inches per 
year, with a peak of 139 inches in 
1968-69. Normal is 82 inches. 

But in the past decade, rising 
temperatures have melted the 
snów faster and so there was often 
less on the ground. Indeed, there 
have been many winter months 
when there was snów on the 
ground only in the Northeast King- 
dom. 

What about the futurę? Maleski 
has found in the historical data sug- 
gestions of a 30-year cycle of in- 
creasing and decreasing precipita- 
tion. If the cycle is real, we are 
about to enter a drier period. Fore- 
cast: warm and dry. 

So, even though our weather may 
be normal, and it's following the 
long cycles it always has, we would 
be wise to think hard about the ef- 
fect of pouring carbon dioxide into 
the atmosphere. At current levels, 
it might upset the cycle. Worse, the 
change may be irreversible. 

As for the coming winter, no one 
can tell for certain what it will be 
like, not even Mark Breen and 
Steve Maleski. 


drew in the position of the approaching cold 
front — it lay just north of the St. Lawrence 
River Valley — and the edge of a mass of warm 
air moving up the Ohio River Valley. It was 
time to make his prediction. 

• 

Vermont is perfectly positioned to get its 
weather from almost any direction: up either 
side of the Appalachians, down the St. 
Lawrence Valley, up the Ohio Valley, in from 
the Great Lalces or straight down from the 
north. Hence the unpredictability of the state's 
weather. Still, it would seem that if Breen and 
Maleski could get enough information about 
the storms around the country, they could pre- 
dict the weather in Brattleboro with the great- 
est of ease. But Vermont weather is madę in 
Vermont. Mountains influence the tempera¬ 
turę, wind flow, amount and kind of precipita- 
tion. As anyone who has ever skied Mt. Mans¬ 


field knows, it's colder at the summit during 
the day than it is in the valley ; it sometimes 
snows on The Nose and rains on the plains. In 
fact, there is a sign at the Weather Center: 
How Wet, How White/Depends on the Height. 

Valleys absorb heat faster than 
mountains during the day, and 
winds tend to flow up the slopes, 
cooling as they do so and condens- 
ing out entrained vapor as rain 
drops. Not always, of course. There 
may not be enough vapor, or 
enough hygroscopic nuclei, parti- 
cles of dust, for raindrops to form on. 

On the other hand, wind flowing down the 
mountains tends to warm up and dry out. 
When Rutland is enjoying sunny weather with 
80-degree temperatures, St. Johnsbury may be 
socked in with a temperaturę of 52 degrees. 

(continued on page 78) 


Vermont weather is 
madę in Vermont f 
influenced by the 
state's many 
mountains and lakes . 
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Pizza Two Go 

Why Waitsfield is the Pizza Capital of Yeraiont 



By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 



Richard and Sarah 
Denby , above, oper- 
ate Richard's Special 
Vermont Pizza. 
Right, baking in 
Ameńcan Fiat - 
bread's heavyweight 
oven. Opposite page, 
American Flatbread 
and its flavorful 
crust, left; and 
RSVP's yuilted 
topping. 


T his is a tale of two pizzas in one town. 
One is sold fresh, the other frozen. 
One offers an exquisite crust, the 
other uniąuely delectable toppings. 
One is balced in a handsome wood-fired oven of 
clay and stone, the other in a standard convec- 
tion oven in a restaurant fuli of outrageous 
1950s lcitsch. And both are in demand far from 
home. 

Welcome to Waitsfield, the pizza Capital of 
Vermont. If that statement seems strange to 
you, given that Waitsfield has no sizable Ital- 
ian community, then perhaps you aren't aware 
that pizza has changed ąuite a bit in recent 
years. 

If you grew up in Vermont, chances are the 
only pizza you ever ate was served from the 
back room of the local tavem. The dining room 
was paneled in lcnotty pine and the tables were 
standard barroom issue or, at 
fancier joints, covered with red- 
checked tablecloths. The pizza 
was thin-crusted, oozing with 
greasy cheese, delicious. It wasn't 
particularly Italian, and it wasn't 
like anything Mom ever madę. 

This is not the sort of pizza that 
is putting the ski town of Waits¬ 
field on the culinary map. What 
has people talking — and travel- 
ing — are the authentically crusty, 
minimalist pizzas from American 
Flatbread and the exotically 
topped pizzas from Richard's Spe¬ 
cial Vermont Pizza. 

Richard's Special Yermont 


Pizza, also lcnown as RSVP, is the creation of 
Richard and Sarah Denby, who left the movie 
business in New York City for the greener hill- 
sides of Vermont. Richard is the food person, 
having been, as he puts it, "a slave in the base- 
ment kitchens of New York." He briefly ran 
the dęli at the Warren Storę, and he and Sarah 
opened RSVP in 1988. 

Sarah is the "people person," and she's also 
responsible for the restaurant's decor. 

"I constructed this place like a movie set," 
she said. "In one week." 

Just walking into the restaurant is an experi- 
ence. First there is the oddball assortment of 
tables, chairs, vinyl-covered booths and some 
of the strangest (and ugliest) lamps the 1950s 
produced. ("I take special pride in my lamp col- 
lection," says Richard.) The walls are deco- 
rated with yintage advertisements for ciga- 
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Yermont Beef Industry Council P.O. Box 1229, Norwich, Yermont 05055 


f inter is a time for warm reflections on the all the good times we’ve shared with our - 

family and friends. Its also a season when holiday entertaining can make a ' 

special memory — so when you plan family gatherings, consider featuring Vermont beef 
and veal. Its fresh and delicious, from Green Mountain family farms. 

Need to please a multitude? Write for a free copy of our cookbook, Blue Ribbon Meat Locwes 
From Vermont’s Country Kitchens. It’s got all the secrets of 18 cooks’ creative recipes — the prize- 
winners in a special competition at the Vermont Farm Show. 

When you buy and seiwe Vermont beef and veal, youre helping to strengthen our family farms 
and the businesses they support. Whatever you choose, Vermont’s beef and veal producers hope 
your holidays are warm and fuli. 
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rettes and soda. There's a salad bar on 
an old miniaturę electronic bowling 
alley. And, always, there is musie 
rocking out of the stereo. Sarah selects 
it based on the crowd: older folks 
might get Stan Getz ; a group of 18- 
year-olds will get the latest Rap or 
Heavy Metal; and there's everything 
else from the Beatles to Tchaikovsky 
to Reggae. 

The pizza is thin-crusted, rectangu- 
lar, and whole wheat. You can choose 
your own toppings or rely on one of 
Richard's carefully formulated combi- 
nations. The best seller is the plum 
tomato and spinach pesto pizza, but 
there are also such delicious combina- 
tions as Vermont feta with black 
olives, and roasted red pepper pesto 
and French roąuefort. One of my fa- 
vorites is El Vermonte, a piąuant com- 
bination of salsa, cilantro pesto and 
plum tomatoes. 

Of all its combinations, RSVP is 
best known for inventing the Quilted 
Pizza, a gridwork of 12 different top¬ 
pings. These are the pies so irresistible 
that out-of-staters are willing to pay 
$34.50 to have them shipped by 
overnight service ; 30 or morę go out 
every day. 


Richard and Sarah Denby didn't 
start out to create a mail-order pizza 
business. Demand created it, as well as 
the fortuitous circumstance of having 
a customer ask to have a pizza shipped 
while a Federal Express truck was 
parked outside,- Richard found that the 
pizzas were the perfect size for a stan¬ 
dard air freight box. Then he experi- 
mented with various packaging mate- 
rials, finally settling on reusable gel 
packs that lceep the pizza at 40° F from 
factory to next-day delivery. 

Until recently, the factory was the 
restaurant kitchen, which turned out a 
few thousand pizzas a week under un- 
believably crowded conditions. These 
pizzas were shipped mail-order and to 
a limited number of retail accounts in 
the Burlington, Montpelier, and 
Hanover areas,- others were sold at 
Zabar's in New York City and on Long 
Island. This part of the business is 
rapidly expanding, and production is 
moving to larger ąuarters. 

The packaging is minimal, which re- 
flects the Denbys' concern for environ- 
mentally sound business practices. 
They also buy local and organie ingre- 
dients wherever possible. The cheese 
is all Yermont-made and, at least dur- 


ing the summer, the fresh vegetables 
are organically grown in Vermont. 
Mail-order customers can reuse the gel 
packs their pizzas came in. 

Recyclable packaging, Yermont- 
made products, organically grown in- 
gredients — these are also the con- 
cerns of George Schenk and Chris 
Mintz, co-owners of American Flat- 
bread, Waitsfield's newest pizza fac¬ 
tory. 

Located in a barn at the Lareau Fam¬ 
ily Country Inn in Waitsfield, Ameri¬ 
can Flatbread turns out about 300 flat- 
breads a day, all of them baked in a 
primitive wood-fired earthen oven, 
then whisked into the freezer and sold 
from supermarkets and natural food 
Stores in Vermont, Boston, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Colorado, and 
Washington, D.C. The New York 
Times has called it "the best frozen 
pizza money can buy." 

And it is — convenience without 
compromise is Schenk's motto. 

The oven is impressive. Based on 
bread ovens used in Quebec in the 
18th and 19th centuries, its remark- 
able thermal properties derive from its 
30,000-pound mass. The base is madę 
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of unhewn rock — metamorphic schist 
taken by the tractorload from Schenk's 
farm in East Warren. It was laid lilce a 
dry wali and filled with sand from 
Warren, dumped in a bucketload at a 
time, watered, then tamped down to 
create morę mass. On top of the sand 
is a huge piece of soapstone from a 
ąuarry in Perkinsville. A dome of clay 
forms the oven's roof. 

To make the dome, Schenk and 
Mintz first built an arched framework 
of alder saplings. Then they gathered 
river clay — a two-day process of lift¬ 
ing bucket after bucket of heavy wet 
clay out of a 20-foot ravine. Finally 
they assembled a crew of 30 volun- 
teers to help mix the clay with hay in 
tubs — this step done with bare feet — 
and apply the clay to the sapling frame¬ 
work. Ali this had to be done in a sin¬ 
gle day to create a seamless dome. 

The oven burns a meager 12 cords of 
wood a year, baking the pizzas for six 
or seven minutes at temperatures 
around 800° F. This results in a crust 
that is crispy on the outside, chewy on 
the inside. 

Care is taken even before the crust 
meets the oven. The flour is organi- 
cally grown high-gluten wheat, milled 
to order, with the germ returned to 
create a nutritious crust. Pure spring 
water is used to make the dough. 

Toppings are simple: cheese and 
herb; sun-dried tomato and mush- 
rooms; and a morę traditional tomato 
sauce, cheese, and mushroom combi- 
nation called Revolution Flatbread (see 
recipe, page 65). 

To truły appreciate this pizza, I rec- 
ommend a stop at American Flat¬ 
bread 's once-a-week restaurant. On 
Friday nights, the racks, boxes, and as- 
sembly tables are whisked out of view, 
and cloth-covered card tables talce 
their places. As diners watch, the piz¬ 
zas are assembled one at a time, slid 
onto a baker's peel and then into the 
oven. Remarkably, the oven's effi- 
ciency is such that even at a table 
within arnTs reach, the temperaturę of 
the room remains comfortable. 

And the pizza that emerges! Light 
and delicate in flavor, with a deli- 
ciously crisp and chewy crust. One 
gets a sense of eating pizza the way it 
was first created — as a simple bread, 
the staff of life. 

Pizza as crust or pizza as a yehicle 
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lł's quite simple ... 

There's only one place to find these: 


2-4oz. jars $11.25 ppd 

1- l6oz. jar 18.00 ppd 

2- 16oz. jars 32.00 ppd 


PLEASE $PECIFV: 
MAPLE R0ASTED 0R 
SM0KED MACADAMIAS 


send ło: 

Ward's Pond Farm 
RFD#3. Box 1380 
Morrisville, VT 05661 

Visa/MC, check or m.o. accepted 

Catalog availabie upon reguest 802-888-3001 Fax 802-888-3018 
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VERMONT 

BREAKFAST 

SPECIAL 


lYi Lbs. Apple Cinnamon 
Pancake Mix 

1 Pint Pure VT Mapie Syrup 

10 oz. Vermont Cider Jelly 

i QC plus $3.50 
4) X h* • Z/Tj shipping & handling 

valid 48 States 

CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 639-7604 

8 AM-5 PM, EST M.C., VISA 

GORMLY’S ORCHARD 

Box 1300, RR 1, Pittsford, VT 05763 
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Richard's Special Yermont Pizza 


R 
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Send a Ouilted Pizza 

p 

Overnight - $34.50- 
1-800-682-RSVP 


A Delicious Holiday Gift 
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A DOZEN LARGE AND DEL1CIOUS CHOCOLATE 
CHIP COOKIES FROM BLUEBERRY H1LL, 
GOSHEN, YERMONT 



$14.95 P.P.D V/MC 

CALL TODAY: 1-800-448-0707 
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PIZZA TWO GO 


for topping. Waitsfield has both. And 
so does your local supermarket. And if 

it doesn't, it should. 

• 

Richarda Special Vermont Pizza, Bridge 
Street, Waitsfield, VT05673; tel. 496-7787. 
Open daily, 11:30 a.m. to 9 or 10 p.m. 

American Flatbread, RR 1, Box 20, 

Waitsfield, VT 05673; tel. 496-8856. Once- 
a-week restaurant, Friday nights from 5:30 
to 9:30. 

Local Favorites 

Just as everyone has an opinion on 
what malces a good pizza, everyone 
has a favorite pizza joint. In Burling¬ 
ton, aficionados rave about the pizzas 
madę in the brick oven of newly 
opened Sweet Tomatoes; the loyal still 
order from Filomena's and Ken's. Pizza 
lovers in Montpelier swear by Ange- 
leno's. In the Upper Valley, lovers of 
thick-crusted pizza flock to Colatina 
Exit in Bradford. In Manchester, 
Laney's, a rib restaurant, is lcnown for 
its exotically topped, thin-crusted piz¬ 
zas, fired in a brick oven. 

The prospects of getting a good pizza 
in Yermont have never been brighter. 


Create the 


llltimate 


CupOf 

Coffee 



Start with our Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters Coffee. It’s freshly roasted in 
smali batches just hours (not weeks or 
months!) before we rush it to you. The 
difference in flavor is extraordinary. 

We guarantee it! 

Cali 1-800-223-6768 
for a FREE $5 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE and a 
brochure of 50 delicious 
gourmet coffees or mail the 
coupon below. 





33 Coffee Lane 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
1-800-223-6768 

□ Yes, please rush my FREE $5 certificate 
and catalog of all 50 gourmet coffees. 


Name. 


Address _ 






"THE 

FOOD 

L0VER'S 

0UTLET 

STORĘ" 


VERM0NT'S BEST GIFT BASKETS 
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• VERM0NT PRODUCTS • VERM0NT CHEDDAR 

• MARLE STRUP • JAMS AND JELLIES 

• McKENZIE MEATS • SPECIALTY ITEMS 
0VER 25 SELECTI0NS 0R MAKE YOUR 0WN 

WE SHIP NATIONWIDE! 

CHEESE 0UTLET 

400 PINE STREET, BURIINCT0N, VERM0NT 
Cali (802) 863-3968 for Catalog 
1-800-447-1205 (OUT 0F STATE) 
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Recipes 

Orb Weaver Pizza 

Marian Pollack and Marjorie Sussman 
have a beautiful herd of Jersey cows on 
their farm in New Haven. From the rich, 
creamy milk the cows produce, they make 
a farmhouse cheese: mild, creamy, and 
wonderful to cook with. They sell Orb 
Weaver cheese in Stores around Vermont 
and through the mail (Orb Weaver Farm, 
Box 75, New Haven, VT 05472). 

Marian and Marjorie are experts at creat- 
ing recipes that can be started before milk- 
ing (like making pizza dough and leaving it 
to rise) and then finished after chores are 
done. This is their recipe, and ideally it 
should be madę with Orb Weaver cheese. 
However, any mild cheese such as Mon- 
terey jack can be substituted. Marian and 
Marjorie use a pizza stone for their pizza, 
but excellent results can be achieved with a 
baking sheet. 

Pizza dough (homemade or find ready-to- 
use dough in the dairy case of your su¬ 
permarket) 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
2 cups thinly sliced onions 
1 green pepper, chopped 
1 cup chopped sun-dried tomatoes mari- 
nated in oil 

1 cup chopped black olives (optional) 

8 ounces Orb Weaver Farmhouse Cheese 
or Monterey jack, grated 
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Prepare the pizza dough; while the dough 
rises, prepare the topping. 

Heat the olive oil in a skillet. Add the 
onions and saute slowly over Iow heat until 
they are golden, about 5 minutes. 

Preheat the oven to 500°F. Lightly oil a 
large pizza pan or baking sheet. Fit the 
dough onto the pizza pan, pushing up a Vi - 
inch edge all the way around. 

Spread the onions on the dough. Sprinkle 
the green pepper, tomatoes and olives on 
top. Cover with the grated cheese. 

Bakę for 10 to 15 minutes, until the crust 
is golden and the cheese is melted and bub- 
bly. Let stand for about 5 minutes before 
slicing and serving. Serves 4 . 

Cilantro Pesto 

This recipe comes from Dorothy Rankin 
of Monkton and first appeared in her book 
Pestos! (The Crossing Press). Rankin pro- 
duces a linę of delicious marinades, sauces, 
and salad dressings under the brand name 
Taste Matters. She is a genius at spice and 
herb combinations. 

l'/> cups fiesh cilantro leaves 
1 large garlic clove 

‘A cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
3 tablespoons pine nuts 

1 teaspoon grated limę peel 
5 tablespoons olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground pepper 

Combine the cilantro, garlic, cheese, pine 
nuts, and limę peel in a food processor or 
blcnder. Process to mix. With the machinę 
running, slowly add the olive oil. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Let stand for at 
least 5 minutes before serving. Makes about 
% cup. 

George Schenk's Revolution Tomato Sauce 

This is morę or less the sauce spread on 
American Flatbread's Rcvolution Flatbread. 
Pve adapted the recipe for home use. 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

2 tablespoons sweet butter 
1 medium onion, diced 

1 carrot, diced 
1 celery stalk 

3 garlic cloves, minced 
1 cup red winę 

28-ounce can whole tomatoes with juice 

1 cup fresh chopped parsley 

2 bay leaves 

l A teaspoon thyme 
1 tablespoon dried basil 
l l A teaspoons dried oregano 
Salt, pepper, and mapie syrup to taste 

Heat the oil and butter in a large 
saucepan. Add the onions and saute until 
browned, about 5 minutes. Add the carrot 
and celery and saute until well browned, 3 
to 4 minutes. Add the garlic and continue 
to saute for another VA minutes. Then add 
the red winę and boil until the volume is 
reduced by half. Add the tomatoes, parsley, 
and remaining herbs. Simmer for 1 to 2 
hours. Rcmove the bay lcaves and process 
until smooth in a food processor or blendcr. 
Add salt, pepper, and mapie syrup to taste. 
Makes about 2 guarts. 0&? 


GIVE THE TASTES AND SIGHTS OF YERMONT 



, . 


liJiW 1 


A wonderful, all-Vermont gift sampler: 

• 8 oz. of Grade A Light Amber Mapie Syrup 

• A l-lb. brick each of Grafton Premium Vermont 
Cheddar and Smoked Cheddar 

• 1/2 Ib. each of freshly ground Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters Breakfast Blend and 
Colombian Supremo coffees 

• A beautiful 1993 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

• The latest Vermont Life Magazine 

All packed in an attractive miniaturę Vermont apple 
box, surę to be a useful and attractive Container 
long after its contents have been enjoyed. 

$49.95 (Please specify regular or decaffeinated coffees) 
GRAFTON VILLAGE CHEESE CO. 

(800) 472-3866 Box 87, Grafton VT 05146 
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w ORANGES 

Lease an ORANGE tree and have up to 10 bushels of delicious Florida Oranges delivered direct to 
your family or friends each year for 5 years. 

Lease your own ORANGE tree, pay minimal yearly maintenance fee and have your oranges 
shipped for the cost of packing and shipping. 

Keep your family healthy all winter long with fresh Florida Oranges and juice from your own 
persona! supply or send inexpensive personal gifts of Florida Oranges. 

For morę information contact: - 

p u n m c ■ Florida Citrus Fruit Inc 

PHONE. Dept. 117 

(813) 351-0867 101 East Stuart Ave. 


Lakę Wales, FL 33853 
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Save $20.00 and treatyour family to a genuine 

HAHgfN§TON$ 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
—now only $21.95! 


\ 



. . . and for 
TURKEY / 
LOYERS:/ ’ 



★ ★ ★ 

Orderyours now! 

Special Introductory Offer 

Regular price $41.95, now only $2 1 .95 
All offers good to 48 States only. 

Limit 2 . Expires 1/29/93 


“You worft find a better-tasting ham than the 
pld-fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham I make for 
Harringtons up herc in Vermont. You’11 love 
it-and thats my promise or your money 

Vern Richburg. SmokcMastcr 


r - 
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Cob Smoked | 

Boneless Turkey Breast I 

Tender, moist, smoky delicious - and 100% white I 
meatwithnofillers. Fullycooked2 1/2 Ib. Boneless 
Turkey Breast now only $ 17.95, a $9.00 savings, 1 

P D P P | Order both our | 
I 1 ■ Smoked Ham and i 

Boneless Turkey Breast (shipped to • 

1 same address) and we'll mclude 6 oz I 
of our special Aged Cheddar and ł /2 ' 
Ib Cob Smoked Bacon—free 1 


2971 Main Street, Richmond VT 05477 
121-265 Ready to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) $21.95 + $6 50, total $2845 
206-265 Boneless Turkey Breast (2 1/2 Ibs) $17.95 + $6 50. total $24 45 
123-265 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast lo same address $39 90 + $6 50, 
total $46 40 includes 6 oz Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob smoked Bacon FREE 
Name_ 


Address _ 



-Z.p_ 


Payment enclosed. Charge my ( ) Visa ( ) MC 
( ) AMEX ( ) Diner's acct. ( ) Discover (Include card 
no. and exp. datę, plus your name and address if 
different from shipping address above ) Available in 
Continental US only Limit 2 Mail order only S* 

RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 
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Skl, and Sleep Cheap! 

By JULES OLDER 

Photographed by JERRY LeBlond 


L et us acknowledge from the first that 
skiing is not an inexpensive recre- 
ational pursuit. By the time you've 
bought or rented eąuipment, conceded 
that your daughter has irreversibly outgrown 
last year's parka and discovered that your son's 
right mitten is still missing and presumed lost, 
you've spent morę than you wish even before 


warming up the car. 

It may help ease the pecuniary pain if you 
keep three things in mind: 1. Skiing isn't the 
only or even the most expensive way to spend 
Quality Time. On an hourly basis, golf costs 
considerably morę. Scuba diving reąuires both 
airline tickets and freąuent purchases of oxy- 
gen. And Florida is a State built on finding new 
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and creative ways to relieve you of your money. 
2. You can't take it with you. 3. There are ways 
to save major amounts of currency on your ski 
vacation. 

That's what this is about. 

You probably already know some of them. 
Buy and sell ski eąuipment at swap meets. Ski 
midweek, not weekends or national holidays. 
Buy your tickets by the week or as part of a 
package. If you're very old or very young, ask 
for the appropriate discount. 

And there's one other way to save money — 
find an inexpensive place to lay your head. 
Notę that inexpensive doesn't mean tawdry or 
dirty or the size of a phone booth. Vermont is 
dotted with moderately priced lodgings near 
ski areas that are attractive, clean and big 
enough to accommodate all your friends or all 
your progeny and their skis. 

Vermont's money-saving digs fali into three 
main categories: condominiums and country 
homes, ski dorms, and bed and breakfasts. 
Each category plays to one strong suit. For pri- 
vacy, rent a condo or country home. For con- 
viviality, bunk down in a ski dorm. For hospi- 
tality, get thee to a bed and breakfast. 

Condos and Country Homes 

Condos and house rentals can rangę in price 
from modest to astronomical. Nearly every ski 
area has the fuli rangę within minutes of the 
lifts and within seconds of calling their 800 
number. 

For instance, by dialing 800-53-SUGAR, you 
can find a plethora of condominia within a few 
miles of the base lodge at Sugarbush; by calling 
800-848-7325, you can book a slopeside condo 
at Pico. 

Condos offer a number of advantages over 
most other kinds of lodging. They're usually 
near — and, occasionally, right on — the slopes. 
They come eąuipped with kitchens and 
kitchenware. They often have fireplaces, and 
sometimes saunas, swimming pools and other 
sybaritic amenities. 

Ski Dorms 

Those who value company over privacy may 
find the ski dorm morę to their liking. This is a 
relatively ancient institution by skiing stan- 
dards, harking back to the days of ski trains, 
leather boots and hiking up the mountain be- 
fore every run down. 

Fortunately, ski dorms survived steam loco- 
motives, lace-up boots and giant calf muscles; 
they still operate near a number of ski areas 
throughout the State. 

The Vermont State Ski Dorm and Hostel, for 
instance, is operated by the State, and it's in an 
ideał location: at the foot of Mt. Mansfield, 
near the lifts of Mt. Mansfield and Spruce Peak 
ski areas and not far from any of Stowe's cross- 
country ski centers. The State Dorm is cozy, 
rustic and spartan,- guests bring sleeping bags, 


no alcohol is allowed, and lights-out is at 11. 
The hostel is primarily for students, but when 
there's a vacancy, non-students are welcome. 

Just down the road (and just three miles from 
the Stowe lifts) is Vermont's best-known ski 
dorm, the Round Hearth. Although it caters to 
individuals and families, the Round Hearth 
specializes in groups. Most of the 150 spaces in 
its second-floor dorms — one section for males, 
one section for females — are filled with 
church groups and high school ski clubs. Food 
is homecooked and abundant. The Round 
Hearth features two giant outdoor hot tubs, a 
big gamę room, cable TV, VCR, midwinter bar- 
becues, Ben & Jerry's ice cream festivals, Triv- 
ial Pursuit, charades, Df dances ... and, of 
course, a huge fireplace with a round hearth. 

On the other side of the mountain from 
Stowe, a mile-and-a-half from Smugglers' 
Notch Ski Resort, is one of Vermont's oldest 
private ski dorms, the Red Fox Alpine Lodge. 
In an 1858 church, the Fox sleeps 100 or so 
guests in 15 rooms. Breakfast and dinner are 
served cafeteria-style. Besides a comfortable 
bar and big recreation room, the Red Fox has a 
hot tub, a Franklin fireplace, free videos and 
plenty of room for dancing. 

If your interest is in cross-country skiing, it's 
nearly impossible to beat the dorm at the 
Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center. Accommoda- 
tions are plain, but the dorm is on some of the 
best-maintained and most inter- 
esting cross-country trails in the 
State, 65 kilometers worth. 

There's simple, but good and 
filling farę at the dining hall 
across the road. Nightlife is a 
good drive away, but after all 
that skiing you won't have the 
energy for it anyway. 

Vermont's northernmost ski 
dorm is the Greymoor in Mont¬ 
gomery Center, a 15-minute 
drive from Jay Peak. It's an im- 
posing three-story building in 
the center of a rustic ski town. 

The Greymoor sleeps morę than 
100 guests, four to 12 to a room. 

Downstairs there's a big stone 
fireplace and an even bigger 
sauna. Breakfasts and dinners 
are homecooked and bountiful. 

Typically, Killington — 
which seems to specialize in having morę of 
everything — has not one but three ski dorms: 
Tum of River Lodge, Killington Fireside Lodge, 
and Trailside Lodge. Turn of River is on Route 
4 near the Killington Gondola. Fireside is on 
the Killington Access Road. And Trailside is on 
Route 100, six miles north of the resort. All are 
rustic, homey, relaxed and reasonably priced. 

Further south, near Bromley and not far from 
Stratton, is a ski dorm with all the old-fash- 
ioned sibilant virtues. Skylight Lodge is simply 


Fortunately; 
ski dorms 
survived 
steam 

locomotives f 
lace-up boots, 
and giant calf 
muscles. 



Opposite, relaxing at 
the Trailside Lodge 
near Killington. 
Above, Jefferson - 
ville f s Red Fox 
Alpine Lodge can 
sleep 100. 
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RESORTHOTEL 

SERVICE, 

C0UNIW1NN 

CHARM. 



Enjoy it all at the Sugarbush Inn — in the 
heart ol Sugarbush Resor!. Where 46 delightful guest rooms awaityou, complete with private balh 
and cable TV. Where you 11 find two extraordinary restaurants — The Terrace and The Grill Down 
Under. Where a recreation center — featuring an indoorpool, Jacuzzi, and exercise room — 
is completely complimentary. And where you can relax in our cozy library or by the fireplace after 
skiing two mountains of the best terrain in the East. 


THE SUGARBUSH INN WEEKEND GETAWAY! 

Ski & Stay for $129 MAP * 

Including breakfast & dinner daily, all taxes & gratuities. 

Condominium & townhome packages are also available. 

For reservations and information, cali 1-800-53SUGAR. 



SUGARBUSH INN' 

and Country Townhomes 


Warren, Vermonl 

'Per person, per nighl , double occupancy, 3-nighl minimum slay 
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CCassic frencfi Cnisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 


TfortReseruations (802)362-1779 
‘ToU (fate ‘Road 
‘Manchester Center, Vermont 
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Take a scenie ride to Trailside Gallery, high in the 
Green Mountains. Watch watercolorist 
Al Friedman at work and browse his gallery 
of paintings and prints. Located north of Rutland 
in Chittenden. Follow signs to Mountain Top Inn. 

Hours: Thursday Box 57, Chittenden. 

through Monday 10 to 3 VT 05737 

or by chance. (802) 483-6058 

Cali or Write for a Free Brochure of Limited Edition Prints 
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The latest and very best guide to Vermont skiing. 
Written from a skier’s perspective, these are real- 
world reviews. It’s all here: Killington, Sugarbush, 
Stowe, Mount Snów, Jay Peak ... all ofVermont’s 
great ski mountains. Special sections cover smaller 
ski areas, ski schools, cross-country skiing, how to 
save on lift tickets and morę. 

6x9, paper, 144 pp., illus., $14.95, SK1044 

Use the handy Order form opposite page 69, or Phone (802) 828- 

3241 weekdays 8-4:30 EST, with VISA, MasterCard orders. 


SKI VERMONT! by Jules Older 


f* CALL 802-828-3241 

& Yermont Life, Dept. HAS24. 6 Baldwin St.. Montpelier, VT 05602 
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smashing — it's spotless and sports 
bunk beds and shared baths. 

For nearly 30 years, Skylight Lodge 
has been hosting skiers; today, it's a 
living reminder of the pleasures of the 
communal ski experience. The experi- 
ence includes making new friends, 
singing old songs, and swapping outra- 
geous stories in front of an open fire. 
And while you're busy doing all that, 
you're basking in the warm glow that 
comes only from saving money on 
your vacation. 

Other ski dorms are the Vagabond 
between Mount Snów and Stratton 
and the venerable Carpenter Farm Inn 
near Sugarbush and Mad River Glen. 

Bed and Breakfasts 

Vermont is blessed with an out- 
standing selection of bed and break¬ 
fasts, many within a few miles of ski 
areas. Some are not just B&Bs, but 
full-fledged inns that serve dinner as 
well as breakfast. They're included 
here if their prices make them bar- 
gains. Remember — with such an 
abundance to choose from, what fol- 
lows is merely a smali sample. We'll 
start in the far north and work south. 

In a hidden valley halfway between 
Jay Peak and Burkę Mountain sits the 
Heermansmith Farm Inn. It's a prime 
example of the Vermont farmhouse- 
into-inn genre with all the comfort- 
able corners, time-mellowed antiąues 
and distinct personality the image 
conveys. While the downhillers are 
heading for the slopes, cross-country 
skiers enjoy a second cup of coffee be- 
fore lacing up and heading out the door 
and onto the Heermansmith^ 15 kilo- 
meters of groomed trails. 

In the old mili town/new ski town 
of Ludlow at the foot of Okemo Moun¬ 
tain is the Winchester Inn. Once you 
tear yourself away from the Winches¬ 
ter^ two fireplaces, you can stroił 
around town or walk to the nightlife. 

Just west of Bromley Mountain on 
Route 11 is Johnny Seesaw's, a long- 
standing favorite with Manchesterites. 
Seesaw's is a rustic lodge well back 
from the road and high enough — it's 
2,000 feet above sea level — to give 
you the feeling you're breathing pure 
mountain air. 

In the Mount Snów area, try the Old 
Red Mili in Wilmington. They don't 
serve breakfast, but they do offer pack- 
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age prices that include lift tickets. 

For morę information about bed & 
breakfast inns and low-cost accommo- 
dations for skiers, contact the Ver- 
mont Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602; (802) 828-3236, 
and the Vermont Ski Areas Associa- 
tion, 26 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602; (802) 223-2439. 


fules Older is the author of Vermont Life's 
ski guide, Ski Yermont! He lives in Albany. 


SKI DORMS 

Carpenter Farm Inn, Box 2710, More- 
town, VT 05660; tel. (800) 253-0796; in Yer¬ 
mont, 496-3433. $26-$36 per person, in- 
cludes fuli breakfast. Ski club packages 
available. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Box 31, 

Craftsbury Common, VT 05827; tel. (800) 
729-7751 or 586-2514. $44-$70 per person, 
double occupancy, (price depends on shared 
or private bath), includes three meals. 
Group rates available. 

Greymoor Ski Dorm, Montgomery Cen¬ 
ter, VT 05471; tel. 326-4794. $37-$40 per 
person, breakfast and dinner included; 
shared bath. 

Killington Fireside Lodge, P.O. Box 69, 
Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751; tel. 
422-3361. $18-$30 per person, includes Con¬ 
tinental breakfast. 

Red Fox Alpine Lodge, RR 2, Box 4992, 
Jeffersonville, VT 05464; tel. 644-8888. $99 
per person weekend package, includes two 
nights lodging, two days breakfast, Satur- 
day dinner and two days lift tickets at 
Smuggler's Notch. 

Round Hearth at Stowe, 39 Edson Hill 
Road, Stowe, VT 05672-4133; tel. (800) 344- 
1546; in Vermont and Canada, 253-7223. 
$20-$35 per person, includes breakfast and 
dinner. 

Skylight Lodge, RR 1, Box 2000, Man¬ 
chester Center, VT 05255; tel. 362-2566. 
$31-$33 per person, includes homecooked 
breakfast and dinner. 

Trailside Lodge, HCR 65, Coffee House 
Road and Route 100 North, Killington, VT 
05751; tel. (800) 447-2209 or 422-3532. $43- 
$54 double occupancy, includes breakfast 
and dinner. $ 117-$ 146 for five or morę peo- 
ple, includes breakfasts and dinners. 

Turn of River Lodge, P.O. Box 257, U.S. 
Route 4 East, Killington, VT 05751; tel. 
422-3766. $20-$26 per person, includes Con¬ 
tinental breakfast. $85 special includes five 
nights lodging and Continental breakfasts. 
Special group rates available. 

Vagabond, Route 30, East Jamaica, VT 
05343; tel. 874-4096. $20 per person; spe¬ 
cial group rates on weekends include break¬ 
fast, dinner. 

Vermont State Ski Dorm and Hostel, 

6992 Mountain Street, Stowe, VT 05672; 
tel. 253-4010. $27.50 per person, includes 
dinner and breakfast. Special rates avail- 
able. 


Caring for guests becomes second naturę 

WHEN YOU'VE HAD 223 YEARS OF PRACTICE. 



At The Equinox, we've been welcoming guests sińce 1769. And we've 
learned a thing or two along the way. Now completely restored, our historie 
resort in Yermont's beautiful Green Mountains offers 164 guest rooms and suites, 
meeting facilities, championship golf on our new Rees Jones-designed course, 
tennis, swimming, outlet shopping, fine dining and much morę. 

So come experience The Equinox. And find out how practice makes perfect. 

For reservations or to receive our ratę and package brochure, cali The Equinox 
today at 1-800-362-4747; in Vermont, 802-362-4700 or contact your travel agent. 

THE 

EojinOC 

EST. 1769 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, Vermont 05254 
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But the only “airs” you’ll find here 
are clean and elear. Morę than 
100 km of cross country trails. Our 
mountainside location, fine foods, 
and attention to detail will make 
your stay one to remember. 
Downhill packages also available. 

Celebrating 25 years as Americas 
premier cross country resort. 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 

1 - 800 - 826-7000 

CALL FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVAT!ONS 


X-C SKI 
Y-E-R-M-O-N-T 



AND CROSS COUNTRY SKI RESORT 


Escape to a cozy winter retreat—a country 
inn on 1300 acres of unspoiled Vermont 
woodlands. Explore 67 miles of scenie cross 
country ski trails, with snowmaking. Relax 
by the ski shops woodstove or stop in at 
a trail warming hut. Insruction for all ages. 
Killington and Pico alpine ski areas are 
nearby. Rates include breakfast and dinner 
daily, accommodations, daily cross country 
skiing and equipment, ice skating, tobog- 
ganning, and a horse-drawn sleigh ride. 
COLOR BROCHURE & DETAILS: 

1-800-445-2100 

Or write Mountain Top Inn, Box 564 
Chittenden, Yermont 05737 (802) 483-2311 
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BARROWS 

HOUSE 



Route 30 

Dorset, Vermont 05251 
802-867-4455 
S ally & Tiw Brown, \nnkeepers 


THERE ARE OTHER CHOICES, 

BUT THERE IS NO COMPARISON! 

Located only minutes from Manchester, 
the Barrows House offers warmth. 
friendliness and simplicity combined 
with an old-fashioned country elegance 

Cross-country rentals available; miles of 
trails close by. Warm your spirits in our 
Tavern and enjoy delectable meals in 
our Greenhouse dining room. 
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We’re Not Your Typical Country Inn. 

We’re Seesaw’s, Vermonts Legendary Roadhouse! 
Guest Rooms, Family Suites, Cottages 
And “The Best Yankee Cuisine In New England " 
Bromley Mountain, Peru, VT • 1-800-424-CSAW 
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The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

“An intimate B<S?B Inn, in the 
heart of Stowe country ” 

AWARD WINNING • NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1 - 800 - 729-2980 

Ski, Golf, Honeymoon Packages. 

717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672 • 802/253-2229 ♦♦♦ " 
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“Stay With Someone You Know” 

Right in the Center of the Best SKIING i 
& Attraction Location in Vermont I 

STOWE -10 min. B0LT0N VALLEY -10 min. 

SUGARBUSH - 20 min. MAD RIVER GLEN - 25 min. 
SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH - 45 min. JAY PEAK - 60 n 




For Reservations 1 - 800 - 621-7822 

Cali Toll Free 0 r 1-802-244-7822 (in U.S. and Canada) Mob 

Adjacent to the Famous Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream Factory, 
Cold Hollow Cider Mili, Trapp Family Lodge, & MUCH MORĘ!!! 
Free use of Tubb’s Snowshoes • In room Video & MicroFridge Rental 
At the gateway to the quaint New England Village of Stowe. 

• Tku offtr tahd Ihrough 12124/93, napl Fohage and Sptctal Eotnls. SiibjKt lo auulabilily 
Sol apphcabi/ in combinalujn uiM olhtr diicounl program or groupt. 
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Enjoy all Vermont’s Charm and 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed at the 
Hampton Inn^Burlington! 


3 Nights 

$119 


2 Nights 

$89 


1 Night 

$59 



Rated “Top 9” out of 300 
Hamptons Nationwide! 


U.S. FunJs U.S. Funds U.S. Funds 

Plus VT taii single or double occupancy 

Winter “Fun”tastic Rates include: 

•Discount coupons for nearby x-country and downhill 
skiing, the Lighthouse Restaurant and bowling next door! 
•Free breakfast, indoor pool, Jacuzzi and Fitness Center 
•Plusshopping,skatingand the best of Burlingtons 
nightlife all within 5 minutes! 

“Ski Vermont’s Classics” rates available too! 


1-89 Exit 16, Burlington/Colchester, VT (802) 655-6177 
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a/ 

Ó/ćf.r/osł-) 

Lodging and Dining in the casual 
elegance of an old Victorian setting. 

Pub • Tea by the fireplace • Piano Lounge ■■*£ 

Winter weekend packages 

802-869-2110 • Saxtons River, Vermont (Exit 5, off 1-91, Rt. 121) 
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The NORWICH INN EST.1797 


Area Codę 802 

649-1143 



Award-winning 
food & lodging. 
Packages availabie. 


AT THE HEART OF THE VILLAGE OF NORWICH, VERMONT 
ONE MILE FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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Little Colfax 

A RETREAT FOR ALL SEASONS 
Hike or ski around our scenie trails, 
exercise in our fitness center, soak in the 
spa, shop nearby antiąue and outlet Stores 
or just relax by a fire. Charming elegance 
for the discriminating traveler. Breath- 
taking views of the Berkshires and the 
Green Mountains. 

1 - 800 - 788-2103 

Unwind in Grandma Moses country 



A 600 acre country estate 


Cambridge, NY 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 


^new englands only slope-side country inn^ 

A warm welcome awaits at our snowcountry hideaway. Nestled into 
the mountainside 2000 ft above the valley floor, The Black Bear Inn 
offers both alpine and X-C skiing from our door. With New Englands 
highest base elevation, our trails offer the most reliable snów condi- 
tions. Inside you’ll enjoy hearty country farę with candlelight dining 
and freshly baked breads and desserts. Our comfortable rooms feature 
private baths and TV. The Black Bear Inn—where you can enjoy the 
hospitality of a real country inn year 'round. Packages. 

the Blach Bear Inn 

The Essence of Vermont Hospitality 

^^^^Bo^6^oltoi^lley^nTion^^7^^0^9^33^y 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 
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2 nights for the price of 1 

Wc 11 make your winter stay a little warmer. Brush 
off the snów and stay two nights for the price of 
one in one of Vermont’s historie country inns. 

Offer jjood through April 30, 1993 (holidays exclndcd) 

4 WAYBURY INN 

Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 ¥ 1-800-348-1810 ext. 111 
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The MORĘ you ski, 


the BETTER it gets! 




If you think skiing 
for as little as $17 is 
impossible, think again. 

For a great winter 
adventure in savings 
that only gets better 
the morę you ski,* cali 
1/800-THE-MTNSI 
Ask for a brochure. 


*Non-holiday 


THE FREQUENT SKIER CARD, STRATTON MOUNTAIN, VERMONT 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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A 1793 Vermont Country Inn welcoming the traveler 
and local rcsident with fine dining and comfortable 
lodging. Home of Wilderness Trails Nordic Ski Center. 

Tke Queckee Inn 

at Marskland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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Beautiful 

Jewelry 

• 

Fine 

Crafts 

• 

Ingenious 

Presents 


UNICORN 

Open Seven Days 

15 Central St., Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-2480 
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The 

pconomy 

fcgtore 


Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Yermont Shirts. 


37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
l'800'822-0453 
Open 7 Days 
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SUICIDE SIX 

su/amm 


A d u 1 t 

Lift T 

i c k e t 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$29.50 

any wkday 

wkdays łhru 2/28, 

holidays, reg. 

in March 

wkends in March 

season wkends 


Or SKI FREE 

when you stay with us any night Sunday 
through Thursday. (Holidays Excluded) 


Wbodstocktó 


Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reservations and information. 
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20 Central Street 
Woodstock, Vermont 
(802) 457-3350 
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Unique Country Storę! 

The Red Cupboard 

Route 4 West, Woodstock, VT 05091 
2 miles from Woodstock Village 

Vermont Gourmet Food Products 

Jams, Mapie Syrup, Cheeses, Honey 

Vermont Handmade Crafts & Gifts 

Shirts, Candles, Soaps, Cutting Boards, 
Baskets 


Come see us or write for our free 
Mail Order Catalog 

Phone (802) 457-3722 or 1-800-497-2326 
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MOTLEY AND FRIENDS 

Showing works from over 100 artisans from 
across the country representing: 
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of Special Yertnont Interest 



Southward, by Greg Delanty. Pub- 
lished by Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, LA, 1992. 48 
pages. $7.95, paperback. 

The Wild Iris, by Louise Gluck. Pub- 
lished by Ecco Press, Hopewell, Nf, 
1992. 63 pages. $19.95, hardcover. 

The Naturę of Yearning, by David 
Huddle. Published by Peregrine Smith 
Books, Layton, UT, 1992. 51 pages. 
$9.95, paperback. 


It should come as no surprise that 
the State that helped nurture Robert 
Frost and Galway Kinnell has soil that 
is rich in verse. This year, however, 
there was an especially bountiful har- 
vest, with new poetry collections 
from (among others) Greg Delanty, 
Louise Gluck, and David Huddle. And 
although these three writers bring 
very different voices and sensibilities 
to their work, they share a fascination 
with much of what makes Vermont 
special. 

Greg Delanty, a professor at St. 
MichaeLs College in Winooski, grew 
up in Ireland, and the poems in South- 
ward reflect his transition from the 
Old World to the New. In the very 
first poem, he describes the task be- 
fore him: "my fuchsia verse,/strug- 
gling to escape/the English garden/& 
flourish/in a wilder landscape." 

Delanty's subjects rangę from mov- 
ing remembrances of his father, to 
wry observations of Lakę Champlain. 
His images are always thoughtful, 
idiosyncratic, and memorable. One 
rural evening has a "Holstein night 
sky," one rhapsody is filled with "a 
Chevy of lovers." He watches "Gas 
pumps pług their fingers in their ears," 
or he sees "a tourist frantically wav- 
ing a bee away" as if "conducting the 
climax of a symphony." 

Delanty's detailing of his relation- 
ship with his father — of, perhaps, all 
sons with all fathers — is particularly 
moving. The image of a son leaving 


his father as a train pulls out of a sta- 
tion will stay with me a long time: 

And for the moment you think it’s 
the train 

next to you has begun, but it is 
yours, 

and your face, pressed to the win- 
dowpane, 

is distorted et) numbed by the icy 
glass, 

pinning your eyes upon your father, 

as he cranes to defy your disappear- 
ing train. 

Both of you waving, eternally, to 
each other. 

Throughout Southward, Delanty's 
voice is natural and unaffected. Some- 
times with humor, sometimes with 
sadness, he offers emotions that al- 



Plainfield's Louise Gluck has fol- 
lowed her remarkable collection from 
1990, Ararat, with a complex, intense, 
and — in the end — haunting book, 
The Wild Iris. Set in one garden in 
Vermont, the voices in this collection 
include the flowers and trees that sur- 
round the poet, the poet herself, and 
God. With masterly ease, Gluck gives 
life to white lilies and snowdrops, to 
trillium, lamium, and clover. 

But make no mistake, The Wild Iris 
is no simple paean to naturę or the do- 
mestic garden. This is a profound 
book about change and anticipation. 


Gluck examines the linear path we all 
take from birth to death, with emo¬ 
tions that include delight, anger, and 
resignation,- the poems move chrono- 
logically from "Spring Snów" and the 
"End of Winter," to "Sunset" and 
"September Twilight." 

Much of The Wild Iris is a dialogue 
between Gluck and God, with the 
flowers around Gluck providing a cho- 
rus of sorts, reminding the reader of 
how ephemeral we all are, how short 
our time is in this garden. "In spring, 
when the moon rosę, it meant/time 
was endless," the Silver Lily itself 
laments: "Can you see, over the gar¬ 
den — the fuli moon rises./I won't see 
the next fuli moon." 

Gluck speaks primarily to her God 
in a series of poems titled "Matins," (a 
daybreak church service), and in a se¬ 
ries called "Vespers." "I cannot love 
/what I can't conceive, and you dis- 
close/virtually nothing," Gluck says. 
"In what contempt do you hołd us/to 
believe only loss can impress/your 
power on us?" 

"If you would open your eyes/you 
would see me," Gluck's God responds. 
In "Sunset," God comforts her: 

... your voice reaches me always. 
And I answer constantly, 
my anger passing 
as winter passes. My tenderness 
should be apparent to you 
in the breeze of the summer evening 
and in the words that become 
your own response. 

In The Wild Iris, Gluck faces doubt, 
and she stares it down. This is a mes- 
merizing and beautiful collection, 
with a candor that dazzles. 

David Huddle's third book of po¬ 
etry, The Naturę of Yearning, is a col¬ 
lection that is both accessible and 
penetrating. A professor at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and the Bread Loaf 
School of English in Ripton, Huddle's 
words are unadorned, his rhythms ele- 
giac. The title of the book, (and also of 
one of the poems within it), conveys 
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When You Can't 
Find A Book Locally 
Giye UsACall. 


We are rural New Englands 
classic bookstore and have been 
sińce 1883. Also, one of Americas 
largest with current best-sellers, 
scholarly, science, classics, childrens, 
reference, foreign language and morę. 
Musie, compact dises, tapes & video. 

Ali major credit cards accepted. 

Free book catalog upon reąuest. 

FOR BOOKS & MUSIC CALL TOLL FREE 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-462-9009 
ALL OTHER STATES CALL 1-800-624-8800 

FOR MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY CALL TOLL FREE 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-238-3001 
ALL OTHER STATES CALL 1-800-428-6818 

dllfb 

The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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“Help me 
with knowledge...” 

—Robert Browning 


Questions? 

Special requests? Quandaries? 

We, at the Northshire, are 
ready to help you Find exactly 
what you're looking for. 

O pen until 9 pm Fridays 


NORTHSHIRE A 
BOOKSTORE £> 

Manchester Center, Vcrmont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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the almost palpable sense of need and 
hunger that courses through the work. 

Huddle's themes are built around 
the ordinary things we see, the com- 
mon things we do. Husbands and 
wives sit ąuietly around the kitchen 
table after dinner, after their children 
have gone to bed ; morning finches 
land for a moment on a feeder outside 
a window; and fathers play catch with 
their sons. Often, however, there is an 
edge lurking beneath the surface of 
Huddle's imagery, a twist that is com- 
pelling or frightening or sad. 

In that "Quiet Hour“ after dinner, 
Huddle laments how easy it is for hus- 
band and wife to move from “what 
/her boss told her today,/a smali thing 
he repaired," to “When should we sep- 
arate?/Who'll stay in the house?" The 
move is seamless and remarkable. In 
“Discovery Channel," he offers the 
reader a juxtaposition just as fascinat- 
ing. The trajectory of that poem moves 
from the “comedy" of “mating Arctic 
foxes,“ to the “profoundly/brutal in- 
telligence“ of a seventh grade boy who 
knows exactly which pictures will be 
most likely to make a teenage girl 
blink back tears. 

Huddle's command of each poem is 
unfailing, and his ability to mix ąuiet 
contentment with almost desperate 
need gives the collection its power. In 
the poem “The Naturę of Yearning," 
Huddle traces the emotions through 
which we in Vermont all pass from 
August through April, from those de- 
spairing moments in January when 
“the sun has forgotten us the nights 
go on and on/the clouds flee and the 
wind howls all day long,“ to the ela- 
tion we experience in April: 

... the gentle rains 
bring birth this air of April wakes 
even the animals 

the spring birds have come back 
the trout leaps again 
now the wind is a child the earth is 
sunlight a woman 
walks outside this morning she is 
beautiful as the elear 
sweet sound a man makes with his 
horn at his lips. 

The Naturę of Yearning is an hon- 
est and deeply felt book. Along with 
Southward and The Wild Iris, it offers 
a series of poems set in Vermont that 
are convincing and rich and maturę. 

— Chris Bohjalian 


DEER CAMP 

Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom 

photographs and text by John Miller 
edited by Meg Ostrum 



"These are the finest photographs of hunters 
and the wild and remote places where they 
hunt that I have ever seen... . Mr. Miller's 
book is a remarkable artistic achievement as 
well as an important historical document. 

We should treasure it, and him." 

— Howard Frank Mosher 

A Vermont native, John Miller records with 
unsentimental honesty the multigenera- 
tional ritual of deer camp. The 60 penetrat- 
ing photographs, Miller’s narrative, and orał 
histories document the complicated richness 
of the hunter’s world: its hardness, its 
camaraderie, its passion and its underlying 
respect for the woods and deer. 

“John Miller has created no less than a 
Yankee counterpoint to the superb hunting 
scenes evoked in Faulkner’s Tire Bear. I 
could smell the woodsmoke and feel the 
cold outside the cabin. Well done!” 

— Robert E. Jones, author of Upland 
Passage, A Field Dog 's Education 

Copublished with the Vemiont Folklife Center 
148 pp., 60 duotone illus. $29-95 


At fttie bookstores or toll-free 1.800.356.0343 
55 Hayward Street The MIT PreSS Cambridge, MA 02142 
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Three Gifts That Say Yermont 



—AU Year Long! 


r * ORDER BY PHONE 

_ 802 - 828-3241 

or use the handy order form 
opposite page 69 


► 

1993 Yermont Life 
Pocket Calendar 
3 7 /s x 6V4 
$5.95 PC3035 


A 

1993 Wermont Life 
Wall Calendar 
10V2 X 8 

$7.95 WC3010 


Who would you like to share Vermont with? 
Make an instant hit with your friends and rela- 
tives by giving them one—or all — of these three 
great Yermont Life calendars. Each one is de- 
signed to bring the beauty of Vermont to your 
busy life and the lives of those close to you. Choose 
the Yermont Life Wall Calendar with its large, 
colorful photos of Vermont scenes to hang in a 
favorite spot in your home. Or the Yermont Life 
Engagement Book or purse-sized Pocket Calendar 
to remind you of the rural beauty of life in the 
Green Mountains as you keep track of your dates 
and appointments, week-by-week. 


REMEMBER ALSO that Yermont Life 
calendars make great business gifts. Sub- 
stantial discounts 
are available for 
bulk orders. Cali 
Fred Sullivan at 
(802) 828-324L 


◄ 

1993 Yermont Life 
Engagement Calendar 
5 3 /4 X 8V4 

$8.95 EB301I 
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WINNING 


Everyone 
Triiimphs 
At Vermoiit’s 
Special 
Olympics 


J he Vermont Special Olympics Win¬ 
ter Games are an expression of Ver- 
monters' long-standing determina- 
tion to help those less fortunate than them- 
selves. They are also a lot of fun to be in- 
volved in. Morę than 450 Vermonters join 
forces each winter to organize and finan- 
cially support the games so that 200 special 
athletes with various handicaps can compete in 
snowshoeing, and nordic and alpine slciing. 
'They compete for the sheer joy of participating in 
the sport/' Special Olympics executive director Jim Murphy 
says of the athletes, who come from all over Vermont. This year's 
games will be held February 26-28 at the Quechee Club, near the vil- 
lage of Quechee. The smali ski lift there and the enthusiastic support 
of many community members has madę it an ideał spot for the an- 
nual event. The format will be much the same as last year, with Ver- 
mont's governor handing out some of the awards to athletes, four of 
whom will represent Vermont at the fifth World Winter Games in 
Salzburg, Austria, in March. The annual Special Olympics Ice Skating 
Tournament will be held March 27 at the University of Vermont. 

All Special Olympics events are open to 
the public and, says Murphy, "The volun- 
teer opportunities are endless." For infor- 
mation or to volunteer, cali (800) 639- 
1603. 


Opposite page, David Burkę ofShaftsbury 
competes in cross-countnj skiing at last 
year's Special Olympics Winter Games in 
Quechee. 
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Exclusive! 



The Official Annotated 
Vermometer 

by JeffDanziger 

Finally! Vermont Life has 
found the answers to all those 
nagging ąuestions about Ver- 
mont weather. The Vermome- 
ter — illustrated and anno¬ 
tated by favorite North Coun¬ 
try cartoonist JeffDanziger — 
tells you when beer freezes, 
when road salt stops working, 
how much your car is worth 
after two Vermont winters, 
and many other rare meteoro- 
logical facts. (Did you know 
that at 50° below zero Ben 
sues Jerry?) Invaluable for Ver- 
monters and flatlanders alike, 
it actually tells you the temper¬ 
aturę, too! And wait till you 
see Jeffs “built-in” barometer. 
16 h. x 6 w. YRM046 $16.95 

ORDER BY PHONE 

(, 802 - 828-3241 

or use the handy order form 
opposite page 69 
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EYES ON THE SKY 

(continued from page 59) 


Like the mountains, water affects 
Vermont weather. Air flowing across 
Lakę Champlain picks up moisture 
and drops it as rain or snów on Char¬ 
lotte. Even smali ponds produce a 
"lakę effect;" the weather in West 
Danville is influenced, subtly to be 
surę, by Joe's Pond, a body of water 
only a few acres in extent. 

So it's not easy for a meteorologist, 
even a yeteran, to pick up a micro- 
phone and say, "A cold front coming 
south from Canada will bring clouds 
in late afternoon and tonight, with 
lower temperatures tomorrow. A 
warm air mass in the Ohio Valley will 
bring rain this weekend." But at 6:30 
a.m. on Thursday, March 5, Mark 
Breen did exactly that. And he was 
right ... except that it would be freez- 
ing rain. 

At 8 a.m., Steve Maleski, the p.m. 
expert, the tonight-and-tomorrow guy, 
comes aboard. Like Breen, he is tuned 
to the tides that roił the atmosphere, 
and remembers well the day he de- 
cided to become a meteorologist. It 
was June 2, 1961 — he was a first- 
grader — when a well-formed thun- 
derstorm growled out of the west 
across Ellicott City, Maryland, and 
Steve, in pajamas, rushed out to cali 
his collie, Snowflake, and was brought 
up short by the awesome beauty of 
the clouds and the crack of thunder. 

It has been a long trail, however. Al- 
though he was interested in morę 
technical subjects at the University of 
Connecticut, he took his degree in 
philosophy instead. A year of making 
handtrucks in a factory convinced 
him he wanted to do something morę, 
and he came to Lyndon State College. 
He says he will never leave Vermont; 
he "needs to live in a rigorous cli- 
mate." 

During his first days at the mu- 
seum, in 1981, making his forecasts 
was "a knee-shattering experience." 
At 36, he's now a grizzled yeteran, but 
he confesses he could never be a tele- 
yision forecaster: "Pm too shy." 

"Steye," says Charlie Browne, exec- 
utive director of the museum, "is fas- 
cinated with words." He is likely to 
look at the numbers indicating puffs 
of fair-weather cumulus and say, Tor 
today, a slice of nice.' " 

At home, he reads poetry, especially 


Walt Whitman, and plays the piano. 
He sings in the church choir and, 
when called on, "pounds out the 
hymns" on the organ. 

On Friday, March 6 , he looked at 
Breen's map, updated it with new data 
from the teletype, and predicted freez- 
ing rain for northern Vermont 
overnight, with rain in the south. He 
was right ... in part. On Saturday 
morning, skiers had trouble negotiat- 
ing the ice on the road to Mt. Mans¬ 
field, and it rained in Rutland. But, in 
one of those ąuirks that keep weather- 
men humble, a smali parcel of cold air 
raced out ahead of the front from 
Canada and produced freezing rain in 
Bennington. 

An air mass that had begun in the 
northern Pacific Ocean, near Alaska, 
had collided with another that had 
been born in the Gulf of Mexico, and a 
man in a basement office in St. Johns- 
bury had failed to predict the one de¬ 
gree difference in temperaturę that 
had produced freezing rain instead of 
rain in Bennington. 

Breen and Maleski are celebrities 
now, esteemed members of the Ver- 
mont family. Strangers cali to report 
unusual events, frost in July, for ex- 
ample, and they come to the museum 
"to see where Mark and Steve work." 

Asked why they are so successful, 
Charlie Browne says, "First, because 
they are excellent meteorologists and, 
second, because they approach their 
forecasts from the museum's point of 
view, making weather a part of the 
natural world. They enhance our lis- 
teners' scientific literacy." 

Charlie Nardozzi, horticultural edi- 
tor of National Gardening Magazine , 
published in Burlington, agrees. "I like 
them," he says, "because they put the 
weather in context. The standard 
slash-and-burn forecast makes me 
hungry for morę." 

After a recent speech to a social 
club on the training of meteorologists 
at Lyndon State College, Professor 
Bruce Berryman was told, "I don't care 
what you teach them about the 
weather, just tell 'em to talk about it 
the way Mark and Steve do." G 0 3 


Freelance writer Eliot Tozer wrote about 
fiddler Ron West in our Summer 1992 is- 
sue. 
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interEvents 



Compiled by Judy Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last autumn, there 
may be changes in times or dates. Cali orga- 
nizers to confirm. For information about Ver- 
mont, contact the Vermont Travel Division, 
134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; tel. 
(802) 828-3236, or visit local information 
booths. To submit events, contact the Travel 
Division. 


S pecial 

1 Events 



Haruesting ice itt Brookfield; this year’s festival is January 30. 


DECEMBER 


I- 31 Brattleboro Holly Days/Holly 
Nights. Caroling, sleigh rides, concerts, 
morę. Info: 254-4565. 

5: Shelbume Farms Holiday Ornament 
Works hops. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Visitors Ctr. 
Info: 985-8442. Cavendish Christmas 

Bazaar. 10 a.m.-3 p.m., Baptist Church. 
Info: 226-7885. 

5-6: Burklyn Christmas Market. Crafts, 
food & musie. 10 a.m., St. Johnsbury Mid- 
dle Sch. Info: 626-8089. 

5-6, 12-13: Manchester Christmas Tour of 
Historie Inns. 1 p.m. Info: 362-1792. 

II- 12: Guilford Christmas Ceremony. 8 
p.m., Christ Church. Info: 257-1961. 

11-13: Woodstoek Wassail Celeb. Dance, 
paradę, caroling, concerts, Messiah sing, 
and morę. Info: 457-3555. 

12 Plymouth Notch Candlelight Christ¬ 
mas Service. 7:30 p.m., Union Christian 
Church. Info: 672-3389. Overture to 
Christmas. Caroling procession, 4:15 
p.m., Chester. Info: 875-2444. 

13 Cabin Fever Antiques Show. Wood- 
stock Elem. Sch., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 457- 
3437 Swedish Lucia Festival. 4-6 p.m., 
Faith Meth. Church, So. Burlington. Info: 
863 - 0202 . 

23 Robert Burns Night. Barre Elks Club 
Info: 476-4925. 

27-29: Hildene Candlelight Tours. 4-9 p.m., 
Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 


JANUARY 1993 


26-28: Vermont Farm Show. Barre Aud. 
Info: 828-2416. 

29-31: Lakę Champlain International Out- 
door SportsmeiTs Exposition. Sheraton, 
Burlington. Info: 862-7777. 

30: Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 11 a.m.-2 
p.m., Floating Bridge. Info: 276-3412. 


FEBRUARY 


6: River Gallery School Auction. 7 p.m., 
West Village Mtng. House, W. Brattleboro. 
Info: 257-1577. 

14: Morrisville Valentine Dinner. Puffer 
United Methodist Church. Info: 888-2248. 


house. Info: 867-5777. 

5: Brattleboro Community Messiah Sing. 

1:30 p.m., Centre Cong. Church. Info: 257- 
1961. 

11: Vt. Philharmonic Christmas Concert. 

St. Augustine’s Church, Montpelier. Info: 
434-3233. 

12: Candlelight Harp Concert. 8 p.m., 
Grunberg Haus, Waterbury. Info: 244-7726. 
Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol 7 

p.m., Town Hall Theater, Woodstoek. Info: 
457-3981. 

13: Patti Casey Holiday Concert. 8 p.m., 
Grunberg Haus, Waterbury. Info: 244-7726. 
Randolph Singers’ Christmas Concert. 

3 p.m., Chandler Musie Hall. Info: 728- 
9133. 

20: Caroling to the Animals. 3-5 p.m. 
Grunberg Haus, Waterbury. Info: 244-7726. 


Ari 

A 1 II- 


rls^ 

Musie 


JANUARY 1993 


9: New England Performers Retreat 
Vaudeville Show. 8 p.m., West Village 
Mtng. House, West Brattleboro. Info: 257- 
7527. 


DECEMBER 


1-Jan. 3: 20th East Burkę Holiday Art 
Show & Sale. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
The Art Cache Gallery. Info: 626-5711. 
4-6, 11-13: Dorset Children’s Christmas 
Show. 8 p.m.; Sat. matinee, 2 p.m.; Play- 


FEBRUARY 


7: Vt. Youth Orchestra. Winter concert. 11 
a.m., Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 658- 
3199. 

13: Puppeteers. 11 a.m., Chandler Musie 
Hall, Randolph. Info: 728-9133. 
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For FREE 

Brochure: 


IS IT BETTER TO GIVE OR RECEIVE? 

VERMONT’S FINEST 
GOURMET GIFT BASKETS! 

• 100% Vermont madę products including basket. 

• Wide basket selection for all occasions. 

• Wholesome specialty foods and quality hand crafts. 
Corporate accounts welcome. 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

RD 3 Box 180 ( 8 o2) 453-5039 

Bristol, VT 05443 


Circle Reader Service Number 149 


A Smart Solution to an Old Problem — 
Morę Space. 


Laminated 
arches w/ 

1" insulated 
high efficiency 
glass 


Specializing in uniąue solarium 
designs, Hunt Custom Solariums 
combines the newest construction 
techniąues with high ąuality pro¬ 
ducts to create a beautiful, energy 
efficient living space. Our 
prefabricated solariums offer flex- 
ibility in style, size and price to fit 
your budget. Give us a cali today 
for your complimentary brochure. 

' 'Go ahead, you deserve it .'' 

Hunt Custom Solariums 
P.O. Box 150. Rte. 45 
Argyle NY 12809 (518) 638-8061 




Insulated 

Foundation Systems 


Designed to 
blend and compliment 
your home or camp. 


We Talk About 
Life In Vermont 



WVMT 

620 AM • Burlington, VT 


(and New 
Hampshire) 


WSYB 

1380 AM • Rutland, VT 


WTSL 

1400 AM *Lebanon, NH 


WCFR 

1480 AM • Springfield, VT 


1U S&OĄi/s 

10-1 lam Monday through Friday 

A Production of 

B0RIGHT H0RSEMAN AND CO., P.O. Box 4119,1233 Shelburne Rd„ Burlington (802) 658-1888 


WINTER EYENTS 



utdoors 

&Sports 


DECEMBER 


31: International X-C Criterium. Stratton 
Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 


JANUARY 1993 


2: International X-C Criterium. Grafton 
Ponds Ski Ctr. Info: 843-2231. 

9: Woodstock Citizens X-C Race. 15-km.. 1 
p.m., Touring Ctr. Info: 457-2114. 

16-17: Lakę Elmore Sled Dog Races. State 
Park. Info: 888-7607. 

30-31: Annual Benson Fishing Derby, Info: 
265-3636, 468-5772. 


FEBRUARY 


7: American Ski Marathon. 10 a.m., Blue- 
berry Hill Inn, Goshen. Info: 247-6735. 

20: Bromley Mountain Snów Fest. Evening 
event, Manchester. Info: 362-1439. 

28: Camel’s Hump Challenge Benefit. 7:30 
a.m., Camel’s Hump Nordic Ski Center. Info: 
434-4113. Stowe Derby. Downhill, X-C race. 
Mt. Mansfield Ski Resort. Info: 253-7704. 


Tś 


lirough the 

Season 


Bennington Museum, W. Main St., Ben- 
nington. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Dec. 4-13: Museum Week. Holiday cele- 
brations, family entertainment; free admis- 
sion to galleries. 

• Through March 14: Pattems in Iron. Ex- 
hibit from 19th century Vermont stove 
foundries. 

• Dec. 4-Jan. 3: Student Art Exhibit. 

• Jan. 11-Feb. 11: Exhibit of work of faculty 
of area schools. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Rt. 12, Wood¬ 
stock. Farmhouse tours, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Info: 457-2355. 

• Dec. weekends, Dec. 26-31, and Jan. 2-3. 

Bolton Valley Resort, Info: 434-2131. 

• Dec. 22: First Day of Winter Celebration. 

• Dec. 23-Jan. 3: Holidays in the Mountains. 

• Jan. 29-31: Winter Camival. 

Brattleboro Musie Center, W. Village Meet- 

ing House, W. Brattleboro. Info: 257-4523. 

• Dec. 5: Chorus & Children’s Choir, lst 
Baptist Church, Brattleboro, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 10: Piano Recital by Luba Lischynsky, 
4 p.m. 

• Jan. 14: Jaime Laredo, violin; Stephanie 
Brown, piano, recital 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 31: Four-Hand Piano Concert, River 
Yalley Performing Arts Center, 4 p.m. 
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• Feb. 16: Peggy Spencer, vioIin; Luis Batlle, 
piano, recital 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 21: The Windham Orchestra, 4 p.m. 
Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 

2600. 

• Dec. 19: HandcTs Messiah. No. Countiy 
Union H.S. Auditorium, Newport, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 9: Patty Larkin. Grace United Meth. 
Church, St. Johnsbury, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 16: Klimowski Ensemble with Elaine 
Greenfield. So. Cong. Church, St. Johns¬ 
bury, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 30: Second Hand Dance Company. 
Lyndon Institute Auditorium, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 5: Duo Cellissimo. Grace United 
Meth. Church, St. Johnsbury, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 13: Bill Miller. Grace United Meth. 
Church, St. Johnsbury, 8 p.m. 

Catamount Trail Association. Ski tours 
around the State. Info: 864-5794. 
Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 
Common. Info: 586-7767. 

• Dec. 6: Opener X-C Race, 10-km., 10 a.m. 

• Jan. 10: Marathon X-C Race, 25-km., 50- 
km., 9 a.m. 

• Jan. 31: Oarsmen s X-C Races, 11 a.m. 

• Feb. 6-7: N. Am. Ski Orienteering Cup. 

• Feb. 7: Ski Orienteering, 5-20 km., 10 a.m. 

Crossroads Arts Council, Rutland. Info: 
775-5413. 

• Dec. 19: A Christ mas Ca roi. Mili River 
Union H.S., No. Clarendon, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 6: Robert Post. Mili River Union H.S., 
No. Clarendon, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: The Prism Quartet. Grace Congre- 
gational Church, Rutland, 8 p.m. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Dec. 13: Holiday Open House. 

• Through Dec. 15: Centennial Exhibition. 

• Feb. 12: The Arctic World, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 13: Arctic Light/Arctic Life Exhibition. 
Flynn Theatre, 153 Main St.. Burlington. 

Info: 863-8778. 

• Dec. 4: Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane & Com¬ 
pany, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 10: A Christ mas Ca roi 7 p.m. 

• Jan. 22: David Dorfman Dance, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 24: Grand Hotel, 1 p.m. 

• Jan. 30: Max Roach Quartet, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 19: Aster Aweke, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 27: Trisha Brown Company. 8 p.m. 
Green Mountain College. Poultney. Info: 

287-9313, ext. 307. 

• Dec. 3: Reader to Reader Series. 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 6: Musie for the Season. 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 14-16: Winter Carnival. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily, 12-5 
p.m., except Sun. & Mon. Christmas Fest. 
open daily except Mon. Info: 253-8358. 

• Dec. 5-Jan. 3: Fest. of the Christmas Trees. 
The Magie of Toys. 

• Jan. 16-Apr. 3: George Hurrell s Holly¬ 
wood. and Year of American Crafts. 

Hulbert Outdoor Center, Fairlee. Info: 333- 
9840. 

• Dec. 4-6; Jan. 8-10: Dog Sledding. 

• Dec. 12-21: SOLO s Wildemess First Re- 
sponder. 

• Dec. 28-Jan. 1: New Year s Family Camp. 

• Jan i - 22; Jan 31 Feb 5; Feb 14 19; 
March 21-26: Winter Elderhostels. 

• Feb. 5-7: Naturę in Winter Weekend. 

• Feb. 19-21: Backcountry Telemark Skiing. 



Quality\ affordability, and—personalized service. 


The Scancoll Bedroom. 

Arailabie in teak . rosewood and ash. 


scandinavian & contemporary furmture 

Exit 21 off 1-91 • l h mile North on 5 & 10 • W. Hatfield, MA 01088 • 413 247-5681 
Mon, Tues, Wed & Sat 10-6 • Thurs & Fri 10-9 • Sun 12-5 

WEST HATFIELD. MA RALEIGH. NC • MOUNT PLEASANT. SC • CHARLOTTE. NC 


Circle Reader Service Number 122 


BUILDINGS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 
TH AT LAST 

Middlebury College Student 
Center Expansion, 1991 


Yermont, New Hampshire 
<& New York 



Circle Reader Sereice Number 123 
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GREAT CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING 
Al THE GREAT CAMP IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 

Our Two-day Weekend Packaoe: 

Friclay evening tkru Sunday noon- 
includes meals, lodging in tke rustic 
comfort of tke Sagamore, and expert 
ski instruction: $195 per person. 
Tkree-day Weekend Package: $275 
per person. Group ratę available. 


:agamore 

| THE GREAT CAMP OF THEADWmCKS 
P.O. Box 146, Raaucttc Latc, NY 13436 
(315) 354-5311 


Circle Reader Service Number 153 



□ Choice ot stunning Opal White or Bronze-Tmt 
glazings on white or bronze framework □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ America’s #1 value. 

>end $2 for Color Catalogues , Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

Dealer lnquiries Welcome 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC 
P.O. Box 1353, Dept. VE.R 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 


iUNBEAM 


ntUCTDRES 


IIVI5ION 


ENERGY 


SUH 


pORCH 


INSULATED 
WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 


Circle Reader Service Number 158 


brown ledge 

Mollets Boy, Vermont Girls 9 to 18 

On Lakę Champlain ACA Acaedited 


"One of America's Finest Camps" 

Daily Riding, Jumping, Mounted Drill, Shows, Theatre Arts, 
3 Plays Weekly, Swimming, Swim Team, Sailing, Raang 
Tactics, Waterskiing, Diving, Tennis, Archery, Art, Crafts, 
Trips, Teams and Morę. Ali indusive Tuition. 


1 


UNIOUE INDMDUALIZED PROGRAM. 


Spedal JC course 16 - 18. 



William & Katherine Neilsen 
25 Wilson Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 862-2442 

Our 66th Season 
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LIBERTY 

HEAD 


POST 6 BEAM 



Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


Please send $ 1 for brochur 
P.O. Box 68 V 
Huntington, VT* 05462 
802-434-2120 


A 


A taste of Yermont ~| = 



Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


CREATE YOUR OWN GIFT PACK 

Choose among our many delicious mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 

write°for 1-800-845-2733 vi. 802744-2733 

FREE brochure cali 

Visa/MC accepted We ship anywhere. 
C0UTURE S MAPLE SHOP Box 147 Rt. 100, Westfield VT 05874 


1 THE GIFT EVERYONE LOYES TO GET 


Circle Reader Service Number 163 


Notecards and Gift Enclosures 


Songbirds and 
Barnyard animals 


Rcproduction of acrylic paintings on old Vermont roof 
slates by country artist Marilyn Stacey. 

GIVE A SPECIAL GIFT FROM VERMONT 

Sond $1 for sample notecard and color brochure. 

The Bittersweet House 

Box 1780, Fcrrisburgh, Vermont 05456 
802-425-3557 

Circle Reader Service Number 170 



WINTER EYENTS 


Jay Peak Resort, North Troy. Info: 988-2611. 

• Dec. 27: Magie show, torchlight paradę. 

• Dec. 31: New Year’s Eve Celeh. 

• Feb. 14: Washington’s Birthday Celeb. with 
fireworks and magie show. 

• Feb. 27: Snowboard and slalom comp. 
Killington Ski Resort, Sherburne. Info: 773- 

0755. 

• Dec. 14-18: Race Week. 

• Jan. 25-29; Feb. 1-5: Champagne Ski Wk. 
Lyndon State College, Lyndonville. Alexan- 

der Twilight Theatre. Info: 626-9371. 

• Nov. 28: Kirby Quilters Christmas Bazaar, 
gymnasium. 

• Dec. 5: Tommy Koening, comedian. 8 
p.m. 

• Feb. 28, Dec. 1: The Guild Trio, piano. 

7:30 p.m. 

Mad River Glen Ski Area, Waitsfield. Info: 
496-3551. 

• Jan. 26: Turn Back the Clock. 

• Feb. 5: Mogul Contest, 10:30 a.m. 

• Mar. 7: Annual Family Race, 11 a.m. 
Middlebury College Center for the Arts, 

Christian A. Johnson Memoriał Gallery. 

Info: 388-3711, ext. 5235. 

• Thru Dec. 6: Prints of Wayne Thiebaud; 
American Painting & Sculpture Exhibit; 
Body Stories. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Dec. 4, Jan 22: Carnegie Chamber Players 
Concert, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 5, Jan. 23: Science and Musie Explo- 
rations, 11 a.m. 

• Dec. 26, Feb. 22: StarLab, 11 a.m. & 1, 3 
p.m. 

• Jan. 30: Dog Sled Day, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Feb. 15: Igloo Build, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Feb. 24: Annual Family Night, 5-8 p.m. 

Mount Snów Ski Resort, West Dover. Info: 

464-3333. 

• Dec. 5: Eąuipment Demo Day. 

• Dec. 12: Country Inn Showcase. 

• Dec. 12-13: Women’s Slalom Races, 
Haystack Snowmobile Race. 

• Dec. 20: Country Inn Holiday Tour. 

• Dec. 30: Torchlight Paradę. 

• Jan. 9: Jose Cuervo Winter Games. 

• Jan. 11-13: World Pro Mogul Camp. 

• Jan. 16-18: Snowboard Series. 

• Jan. 26-28: Vt. Downhill Championships. 

• Jan. 29-31: Vt. Jr. Championships. 

• Feb. 27: Public Ski Race. 

• Feb. 28-March 21: Beartrap Bump-off. 
Norwich University, Northfield. Info: 485- 

2080, 828-8728. 

• Jan. 17: Brunch with Bach, Vt. Opera The¬ 
atre, 3 p.m., Vt. College, Montpelier. 

• Feb. 14: Brunch with Bach, Steve 
Klimowski Trio, 3 p.m., Vt. College. 

• Feb. 19: Bill Hall and the Northwind Blue- 
grass, 8 p.m., Northfield Campus. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. Info: 
229-9408. 

• Dec. 5: Northern Lights. Unitarian Church, 
Barre, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 9: Karelian Folk Musie & Dance En¬ 
semble. Harwood U.H.S., 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 6: Cherish the Ladies, Irish traditional 
musie, dance. Spaulding H.S., Barre, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 19: Famous People Players, Puppet 
artistry. Spaulding H.S., Barre, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: Shapiro & Smith Dance Company. 
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Union 32 H.S., Montpelier, 8 p.m. 

Park-McCullough House, No. Bennington. 
Info: 442-5441. 

• Dec. 5: Open House, Victorian Christmas. 

• Dec. 6-20: Weekend historie tours. 

• Dec. 20: Holiday sleigh rides. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 

Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

• Dec. 5: The Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
Holiday Conceit, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 12: Charles Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 27: Project Harmony Musie, 7 p.m. 

• Jan. 23: The Stoiy, folk duo, Little Theatre, 
8 p.m. 

• Feb. 6: Cherish the Ladies, The Musie and 
Dance of Ireland, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: Shapiro and Smith Dance Com¬ 
pany, 7:30 p.m. 

Rokeby Museiim. Ferrisburgh. Info: 877- 
3406. 

• Dec. 12: Christmas Traditions, 1-4 p.m. 

• Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27: The Robinson Family 
and the Anti-Slavery Movement. 1 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• Dec. 4: Member s Xmas Program, 5 p.m. 

• Dec. 5-6: Public Xmas Program, 1 p.m. 
Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Info: 

362-1405. 

• Dec. 4-6: Festival of Trees and Art. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 4-13: Xmas Art Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 12, Jan. 9, Feb. 13: Musie on the Hill 
Concert Series. 2 p.m. 

• Jan. 16-Feb. 17: Art Show and Sale. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Jan. 10: Jimmie Heuga’s Ski Express. 

• Jan. 24: Janeway Cup Races. 

• Jan. 29-31: Stratton Internatl. Ski Classic. 

• Jan. 30: Stratton Ski Bali. 

• Feb. 26-28: Amateur snowboard comp. 
Sugarbush Country Christmas. Info: 496- 

3409. 

• Dec. 12, 13: Warren Christmas Craft ik An- 
tique Sale, Town Hall. 

• Dec. 19: Community Sing, Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield, 2 p.m. Inn-to-Inn Dinner, 
Waitsfield, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 20: House and Inn Christmas Tour 
and Sugarbush Sing, 1-4 p.m. Dickensian 
Bancjuet, Common Man Rest., Warren. 

• Dec. 24: Christmas Eve Services. 

• Dec. 29: Sugarbush Holiday Celebration, 
Warren. 

Trinity College, Burlington. Info: 658-0337. 

• Dec. 2: A Question of Conscience, film, 

7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 6: Christmas Concert, Holiday Party. 
T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Moni- 

pelier. 12-4 p.m., Tue.-Sun. Info: 828-8743. 

• Through-Dec. 20: A Gift óf Art. 

• Dec. 8: Illumination Night. Christmas tree 
lighting and caroling, 6:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 22-March 4: Three-Man Exhibition 
Stohlberg, Trump, Yarborough. 

University ofVermont, Burlington. Info: 
656-0094. 

• Dec. i: The Play of Saint Nicholas. 8 p.m., 
Ira Allen Chapcl. 

• Dec. 5-6: The Toys Take Over Christmas. 10 
a.m.-3, 7 p.m.; Royall Tyler Theatre. 

• Jan. 29: Lane Series. The Lark String Quar- 
tet. 8 p.m. 



1 - 800 - 776-1880 

trading Co 


E RlYER 


HEAYYWEIOHT 
COTTON CASUALS 


"Moose River Trading Co. 
is Dedicated to the Con- 
seruation of our Natural 
Resources and the 
Preseruation of the Great 
Adirondack Tradition ." 

Quality American crafts- 
manship carrying our 100% 
money-back guarantee. 
Visitthe "Outpost of the 
Adirondacks" for other 
products not shown here. 


Wildemess T-Shirt 

Ash Grey.S-XXL....18- 95 


Filson's 100% cotton ^ 
oil duck fabric. 

Classic Tatt..,.29 9S 
New style 100% wool. 

Forest Greert .44 95 

shown in chłir 8(6 7/g) M(7 l/g) 

L(7 3/g) 30(7 V8) XXL (7 7/g) 

"Filson vest’ 

100 % VfRGIN WOOL 
L Since 1897classic 

OZ- Mackinaw doth 
L ! has been important to 

gpS&wK.' $ li any cold weather 

• Ą* layering system. Great 
jS | V ^ as an accessory, too. 

^ Men’s sizes 36-50. 

/ * Colors; Grey-Bk, ot 

jh, ... j* Forest Green ćtr 95 


Midnight Moose T 

(moose image on back of shlrt) 

Black S-XXL .18- 95 

Long Sleeve T 

S-XXL .22- 95 


1 his classic collection of luggage and director's 
chair is fashioned for anyone who loves the 
outdoors and demands ąuality. Madę in the 
U.S. A. of 100% heavy 18 oz. OD cotton canvas, 

leather and oak. 


ADIRONDACK 
PACK ^BASKET 


'The Mooseback' 
Classic Solid Oak 
Director's Chair 
with Canvas & 
Leather ....129- 95 


16’mtural 

16"stained. 

18’mtural 

18’stained. 

20‘natural 

20"stained. 


Deluxe Duffle 
OD greert cartvas 
with Leather Trim 
20x12x11 ..99- 95 


LNtocking 

cJtuffers 

Caroed Loon Letter Opener, 
Incense Cabin, Balsam 
Bag, Cedar Eggs, & handy 
Pocket- sized lourrnl ..19- 95 


Deluxe 
Belt Pouch 
9x5x3...39 ,9 ^g 


To Order: 800-776-1880 


^•jjeramic Mugs .7- 95 

Designs shown on mugs also 
aoailable on T-Shirts & Sweats. 

SweatShirts S-XXL... 27- 95 
r T-Shirts S-XXL..A8' 95 


CALL 7 DAYS A WEEK 10 AM to 5 PM 
Or Mail Order To: Moose River Trading Co. 
P.O. Box 154 • Thendara, NY 13472 
24HR. FAX: 315-738-1478-VISA • MC • AMEX 
NY State Residents Add 7% Sales Tax 
Outside US Orders Add $4 (US Funds) 


♦HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR PEOPŁE WHO LOYE THE OUTDOORS» 


The Moose River Collection 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE SHIPPING 
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VERMONT’S 

OLDEST 

NURSERY 


offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Yermonfs Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofYermonttoyour 
Christmas. Eaeh wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24 
is tastefully 
cones, berries and a 
will gladly enclose a giftcard, 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802 - 425-2811 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 

HORSFOR D ^058 North ^ reen ^ us ^ R° a d 

Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


m\ 




mi 






$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 

'Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 
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Bellfires Refractory Fireplaces 

Two Centuries in the Making 

It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939- Now, 

Bellfires brings you the world’s most advanced 
woodburning fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 

Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace 
insert. Three sizes available. 

Cali 1-800-553-5322 

For the name of Bellfires’ specialist nearest you. Brentwood, NY 11717 
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WHAT’S NEXTin the Spring Issue of Yermont Life 

Whither Goest Thou, Town Meeting? And is anybody going along? Is town meeting 
an empty shell or a living institution? 

Newbury on Film: A portrait, in photographs, of a Connecticut River Valley town’s 
people, with their comments on Vermont life today. 

Trout and About: A trip to some of Vermont’s best spring fishing spots. 

Where the Movies Flow Forth: What happens when a Vermont group hlms one of 
Howard F. Moshefs Northeast Kingdom stories, Where the Rivers Flow North. 

Sugaring Time: A photographic look at Vermont’s annual spring rite. 

PLUS: Fiddleheads, Mt. Mansfield*s Sunrise Service, Crafts, Graduation in Granby, 
and morę! 


WINTER EYENTS 


• Feb. 14: Lane Series. Carmen. 8 p.m., 

Flynn Theatre. 

• Feb. 24-27: Quilters. 8 p.m.; Royall Tyler 
Theatre. 

• Feb. 27: Lane Series. Daniel Gaisford. 
cello. 8 p.m. 

Vermont Historical Society Museum, 109 

State St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
Info: 828-2291. 

• Throughjan. 1993: “Vermont Statehood: 
The First 25 Years and Their Echoes To¬ 
day.” 

• Through June 1993: Winning the War at 
Home: Vermont During World War II.” 

Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

Church Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457- 
2779. 

• Dec. 12: Holiday Naturę Crafts, 10 a.m. 

• Dec. 16: Holiday Gpen House, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 28: Owls of Vermont, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 29: Christmas Bird Count, all day. 
Vermont Mozart Festival, First Cong. 

Church, Burlington, 8 p.m. Info: 862-7352. 

• Dec. 18: A Bach Christmas. The Oriana 
Singers, and the VMF Orchestra. 

• Feb. 19: Hexagon, instrumentalists. 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

8 p.m. Info: 864-5741. 

• Dec. 4: Victorian Christmas, College of St. 
Joseph, Rutland. 

• Dec. 5: Victorian Christmas, Woodstock 
Town Hall Theatre. 

• Dec. 6: Victorian Christmas, Cong. Church. 
Manchester, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 12: With Blanche Moyse, Flynn The¬ 
atre, Burlington. 

• Dec. 13: With Blanche Moyse, St. Michaefs 
Church, Brattleboro, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 18: Melinda ONeal, guest conductor, 
Harwood Union High School, Duxbury. 

• Dec. 19: Melinda O Neal, North Country 
Union High School, Newport. 

• Dec. 31: First Night, Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 

• Feb. 6: Waltz Night, Sheraton Hotel, 
Burlington, 6 p.m. 

Whetstone Theatre Company. Brattleboro. 
Thurs., 7:30 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 5 
p.m. Info: 257-2600. 

• Dec. 3-5, 10-13, 17-19: Prelude to a Kiss. 

• Feb. 18-20, 25-28, March 5-7: TheNerd. 
Weston Playhouse. Info; 824-8167. 

• Dec. 21: A Community Christmas Carol. 

• Feb.:Winter Cabaret. 


Winter Carnivals 


Brattleboro 

• Feb. 13-21. Info: 254-4565 

Bolton Valley Ski Resort 

• Jan. 29-31- Info: 434-2131- 

Mad River Valley, Waitsfield 

• Feb. 5-14. Inf< >: 196-3185 

Manchester 

• Jan. 2 "- 2 t Dana Thompson Memoriał Park 
and Bromley Base Lodge. Info: 362-1439. 

Stowe 

• Jan. 15-2 \ Inf< >: 253-7321 
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Yermont Homes 



CLASSIC 
VILLAGE HOME 

Beautifully built, carefully main- 
tained, tastefully updated. 3,500 
sq.ft. of living space. Double 
living room. Formal dining. New custom kitchen and baths. Up 
to 5 bedrooms. Glorious attached barn. Charming residential side 
Street. Exclusive. A steal at $179,000. 


For other Classics: Country Homes, Farms, 

Stowe Condominiums. Cali, fax or write for brochure. 


Mountain Road 
PO Box 539 
Stowe, VT 05672 


O 

Pul Spkra Company 
Realtx )RS 


Ph. (802) 253-9771 
Fax (802) 253-9993 
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“60 Mile 
View” 




|§£ 

^msmit** 3 *** - 




■ V. ,:,.4v ; 


- J * *.v r 

Tnis classic 9-room brick Federal (cl810), which was once a stage ** 

coach tavern, has recently been restored retaining much of the charm 
A of yesteryear. The property contains many exciting amenities includlng 
6 fireplaces (original old cooking fireplace with wrought iron pit 
holders), beautiful floors (some wide board), 12 over 12 Windows (first 
floor), 45 (or morę) hillside acres with woods, high meadow, riding 
trails, brook with pond site and dam, (waterfall), picturesque sugar 
house, old stage coach road, photogenic barn and breathtaking views K_ 
V to the White Mountains of New Hampshire. $365,000. Need we sug- 
gest an early cali? 

& BARRETT & COMPANY 

ęj. Grafton,VT05146...(802) 843-2390 

Exclusive (ocal representative of Sothebys International Realty 
Circle Reader Service Number 179 



GREENRANGE W 
FARM - NEAR 
MIDDLEBURY 

243 acres of pastorał serenity. 

Warmly restored, butternut 
paneled five bedroom two fireplaced colonial home, a four bedroom 
caretakers' house and barns, a two bedroom tenant house, seven car 
garage, a workshop that is a master woodworker's dream, barns and 
outbuildings out of a sketch book of Erie Sloanes, an equipped sugar 
house, hickory split-rail fences, a flourishing fruit orchard, gardens and 
magmficent shade maples and pond create this most special place to 
be called home Ali in absolutely mint, mint condition - truły a showplace. 
Rents cover taxes and upkeep $975,000 Brochure. 

Frank Punderson Acency 

Rutland, Yermont 05701 802-775-2552 


Life in Vermont 

Whether you are moving to Vermont or looking for a second 
home—Lang Associates will help you find the perfect home 
because Lang is the leader in home sales in the Northwest 
Lakę Champlain Region in Yermont. 



Classic Georgian Colonial on 10 
private acres, beautifully 
appointed interior, exceptional 
landscaping. Conveniently locat- 
ed in Charlotte, easy access to 
Burlington and Middlebury. 
$259,900. 


Authentic reproduction styling is 
reminiscent of the past, but its 
wide open floor plan is as up-to- 
date as can be. Striking interior 
appointments and detail. 
Custom, custom, custom. 
Located in an exclusive area on 
1.3 acres, boarded 
by a golf course and 
70 acres of common 
land. $364,900. 



A sign you madę the right choice. 


360 Main Street, Burlington 

864-0541 


Lang Farm Center, Essex 

879-5264 
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Mark Gauthicr 
Stcvcn Lorenz 
Bctly McEnancy 
Tcrry Thaync 


BLACK R1VER 

ASSOCIATES IMS 

•REAL ESTATE* 


Jim Damonc 
Shcrrie Shaw 


P. O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Y ermont *05149-0458 
802 228 2300 FAX: 802-228-2305 


FLETCHER S CASTLE 

Built in 1904 by Allen M. Fletcher ( Governor of Vermont 1911 ) this 
mansion is true lo a lifestyle of such importance. Known as the Castle, 
this majestic home is constructed with 18-inch walls of Gneiss quarried 
nearby. The interior of Mahogany. Oak. and Sycamore. is exquisite. 
Dining room, library, gamę room, board room, kitchen, pantry and two 
baths on the Main Floor. The second and third floors have 13 
bedrooms and 11 baths. 11 fireplaces, sauna, hot tub, rathskeller, 
terraces, portice, tennis court, pool, and six acres complete the picture 
for the "Castle".$ 1, 000,000 
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Yermont Homes 



" Sugarbush is one 
of the best resort 
bargains around " 

Kiplinger Personal Money Magazine, 
June '92 


For information on Sugarbush 
properties or statewide business 
opportunities contact: 

Kon Zschaler, Kroker 


SUGARBUSH and the 
MAD RIVER VALLEY 

Ski to the lifts and walk to the Sugarbush 
Village restaurants from the furnished 
Mountainside Condominiums. One 
bedroom from $52,000, Two bedroom 
$65,000. Other vil!age properties 
from $ 35,000. 

Located just minutes from Warren 
Village, is this magnificent quality 
consłructed four bedroom home. 

Meadow, pond and panoramie 
mountain views. $294,000 with 
3.8 acres. 

Business Opportunities 

VILLAGE RESTAURANT and INN, Historie 
buildings, highly visible location $370,000 
WEST HILL HOUSE B&B, 4 guest rooms plus 
owners suitę, one mile from the ski slopes 
and golf course, 1 3 acres. Turnkey business 
with repeat clients $395,000 
12 ROOM INN, With large dining room 
and lounge. Located two miles from ski 
area. Under same management for 22 years 
$595,000 

EOUESTRIAN CENTER and RESORTED 
HOME, 43 acres, indoor arena, 30 stall 
barn ideał for riding school, polo club 
etc. $950,000 

COLONIAL INN, 5 guest rooms, wide 
board many extras, 3 story barn, high traffic 
location, $329,000 


SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 

Sugarbush Village 

Warren, VT 05674 

( 800 ) 521-4550 ( 800 ) 583-4550 


DISCOYER YERMONTS BEST 



FOX TROT HILL FARM 

on 78 acres of special rolling meadows and Yer¬ 
mont woodlands. Magnificent views of pristine 
Caspian Lakę and the Green Mountains. The 
4 bedroom, 3Vz bath, post and beam country 
home has been exquisitely renovated with an 
English flair. An attached barn/garage, historie barn, greenhouse/ 
workshop and a delightful pond complete this exceptional property. 
Near numerous recreational facilities including the oldest golf club 
in Yermont and top-notch ski arcas. #564 $895,000 



REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson 
Agency, Inc. 

Box 158, 137 North Shore Rd. 
Greensboro, VT 05841 


802-533-7077 
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“Through the years, feiv periodicals in the 
puhlic orprirate sector have established and 
maintained such a consistent level ofdistinction. 
Yermont Life remains a standard by which excel- 
lence is determined.” 


Yermont Life 


John D. Ashcroft 

Gouernor of Missouri and Chairman, 
National Gooernors Association 


Ready to help your business now! 



MORĘ EFFICIENT —Your ad is read again and again all year long. 

MORĘ QUALIFIED —100% paid circulation guarantees, 100% reader interest. 

MOREREACH —505,750 avid Vermont consumers and visitors. 

MORĘ QUALITY- America’s premier regional magazine-winner of eighteen 
national magazine awards 1989-1991. 

MOREPOWERFUL — For 46 years the single top source of information about 

Yermont for consumers who drive Vermont’s economy. 


To see how we can help you with your marketing needs, please contact your local Yermont Life 
representative at the offices listed below. 

Central and Northern \ermont: 

Southern \ermont: 

National Sales: 

Gerianne Smart 

Katherine Myers 

Jo’el Kramer 

PO Box 43, Rte. 7 at Horsford Gardens 

PO Box 523 

PO Box97 

Charlotte, VT 05445-0043 

Williamstown, MA 01267 

Jay, NY 12941 

Tel. 802-425-2283 

Tel. 413-458-5561 

Tel. 518-946-2191, Fax 518-946-7461 


Space reservations 
a va i labie through 
Dec. 15th for the 
Spring Issue , on 
sale Feb. 15th. 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


Luminosity Studios. Established 1975. Museum 
quality custom stained glass creations. Arroyo 
Craftsman Lighting. Vermont’s finest art glass 
display gallery. In the Old Church, Route 100, 
Waitsfield Village. (802) 496-2231. 

Limited Edition Fine Art Prints. Fine art prints 
from New England photography of Christopher 
Belnap. Send for fuli color catalog: The Belnap 
Gallery, Woodchuck Hill, P.O. Box 232, Arling- 
ton, VT 05250. 


Books. 


How To Cook A Deer And Other Critters. 

Ali new gamę and fish cookbook for men. Tips 
on winę, spices, equipment; how to be camp cook; 
humor, advice & great recipes. Send check or 
money order for $16.95 (includes postage) to Crit¬ 
ters, Dept. G, Box 2849, Evergreen, CO 80439. 

Jobhunter’s Guide to Vermont. Information 

on over 1200 Vermont employers, plus tips on 
jobhunting in Vermont. $22.50 (postpaid) to: 
New England Press, P.O. Box 575, Shelburne, 
VT 05482. 

The North Star Monthly—A revival of a 19th 

century newspaper in the Northeast Kingdom. 
Stories you love to remember. P.O. Box 319VL, 
Danville, VT 05828. Subscription $15.00/year. 
(802) 684-1056. 


Gifts &r Mail Order. 


Delight The Eye! Stunning notecards by award- 

winning Vermont artist. Pricelist: $1 and SASE. 
Bonnie Acker Cards, 11 Germain Street, 
Burlington, VT 05401. 

Hand carved gold leaf wood house signs. 

Out Of The Woods Signs, Thomas Quinlan, 
1-800-639-7095, (802) 229-9236. 

Adopt A Cow and become a Vermont Foster 

Farmer. 1-800-639-7095. 

Everything Cows AMOOzing, MOOvalous 

MOOchandise. Over 1000 items. Also Whole¬ 
sale and decorator divisions. FREE COW- 
TALOG. P.O. Box 1019VL, Stowe, VT 05672. 
1-800-639-2690. 

PLAY IT SMART* Intellectual non-trivia Q&A 

gamę. Perfect gift for the intelligent games- 
person. Send $27.95 to Puffin Corp., PO. Box 
2002, Huntersville, NC 28078. Credit cards 
(800) 258-5302. 


Home Building. 


Cape Cod & Colonial Era Replications. Histori- 

cally correct bow, gambrel or gable roofed Capes; 
Georgians; Greek Revivals; Jeffersonians; 
Federals; Gothics; Victorians; other. Custom built 
anywhere, exterior design rigidly reproduced, 
interiors may be modified. Information $6. 
Doddridge Construction, P.O. Box 431, East 
Orleans, Cape Cod, MA 02643. 


Lodging. 


•H°i1EPLA c I • 

A quiet spot in a hundred acre wood. 
Lovely gardens, miles of trails and friendly 
farm animals welcome you. A fuli breakfast 
is offered. $55 d/o 

RR2 Box 367, Jericho, Vermont 05465 


Black Lantern Inn. Outstanding Dining featured 

in Bon Appetit, suites with fireplaces. Great hiking 
and biking. Near Jay Peak, Montgomery, Ver- 
mont. (802) 326-4507, 1-800-255-8661. 


Real Es ta te. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $39/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
P.O. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 


Unusual Vermont Properties. Land, farms, 

estates, inns, motels, businesses. Specialists in 
bank owned properties. Cali for free list. D.R. 
Symmes & Associates. (802) 295-9400. 

Manchester Colonial, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, 

3.7 acres. Riker Insurance & Real Estate (802) 
362-3700. 

ROMANTIC HIDEAWAY. Best views in 

Vermont. Mountaintop Octagon Cottage, 
26 acres. Mili Stone Agency (920041B). 
1-800-356-6621. Price $120,000. 

Quechee Lakes Resort. A four season resort near 
Hanover, NH and Woodstock, VT. Condos, 
houses and land. Cali or write Nancy for free 
brochure. (802) 295-1999. P.O. Box 213, Quechee, 
VT 05059. 


Rentals. 


Burkę Mountain Area Farm and guest houses 

for weekend or longer term. Cali: Allan Hobson 
(617) 734-9645. 

Vermont Vacations. Fully furnished rental condos 

at Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 

Jay Peak—Distinctive New Vacation Home, 

elegantly eąuipped. Cali Gerry, (718) 382-6628. 

FREE booklet describing hundreds of Vermont 

rentals. Four Season Vacation Rentals, 134 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 


Specialty Foods. 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup, Vermont Seal of 

Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our 
Greensboro, VT sugarhouse. Ali sizes from pints 
($6.00) to gallons ($30.00). Shipped anywhere 
UPS. Arctic Acres, Box 380, Greensboro, VT 
05842. 1-800-554-5410. 


How To Advertise. 


Display classifieds in Vermont Life: 

Display classified ads are sold by the 
column-inch and may include black and 
white photos or linę art. Columns are 
2-1/8 inches wide. 

Per column-inch: IX ratę $220, 4X ratę 
$195. 

Text classifieds: 

Text-only classified ads are sold by the 
word, with a 10-word minimum. Add 
10% for all-bold-face. 

Per word: IX ratę $3.50, 4X ratę $3.20. 

Closing Dates: 

Spring Dec. 15 

Summer March 15 

Autumn June 15 

Winter Sept. 15 

Ali classified advertising requires payment 
with order. 

Return to: 

Vermont Life 

PO Box 43, Charlotte, VT 05445 
802-425-2283 
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Picture Postscript 



When the wind blows and the snów falls and the wheels skid, 
the Vermont motorist simply Has to be philosophical 
about the perils of winter drwing. 

And that seemed to be the preoailing attitude when 
photographer Glenn Russell rounded a bend on a steep grade in 
Bolton one winter s day and came upon this scene. 

Russell leaped out ofhis car and managed 
to take one photograph before truck , driver and road 
were reunited. 
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Check It Out! 

The 

VNB Checkers Card sm 


"The Bank Card that can take you 
anywhere you want to go!" 


The 

VNB Checkers Card 
looks like a credit card, 



Now, with the VNB Checkers Card 


yet works like a check! 


The only 

difference with the 
VNB Checkers Card 
is that your 
purchase amount 
is automatically 
deducted from 
your checking 
account. 


Your 

VNB Checkers Card 
gives you the same 
world-wide usage, 
privileges, and 
acceptance as your 
Visa® Card, 
including ATM 
access. 


you can leave your checkbook at home 
and still have access to your checking account. 


And ... the VNB Checkers Card is free of fees for the first year! 

After that, a nominał fee of $1 per month will be assessed only if you do not use your card 

at least once during the month. 



YERMONT NATIONAL BANK 


Member FDIC 


Quality People - Quality Sernice 
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Equal Housing Lender 
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TO CREATE YOUR OWN KILLINGTON MEMORIES JUST CALL 1-800-621-MTNS. OR WRITE 441J KILLINGTON ROAD, KILLINGTON, VT 05751 



